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ABSTRACT * 

Thi<s report presents a sussary of findirgs f'ros- a 
year- long s ?iolinguistic study of pupil and teacher/ perceptions of 
class roos discourse. Subjects were 161 pupils, and their teachers, in 
six second, third, and fourth grade classrooms in a lower , . 

socioeconoaic, aultiethnic elesentary school. Six teacher-planned 
language arts lessons were videotaped in each classroos over the 
course of the year. In addition, videotapes were Made cf 
conversations in the fasilies ,of three third-grade pupils and of six 
randosly selected (stratified by sex and peer status) Fupils in each 
classroos in an unstructured njLay setting, videotapes here clayed 
back to pupils and a variety of tasks were used to collect data on 
pupil perceptions of the "rules", of discourse, .the "units" and 
"salient features" of discourse, and the functions of "question 
eye leaf in each of the three settings. Conparisons were sade of pupil 
responses over tine, across settings, and in relation tc pupil 
characteristics, including ethnicity, sex, entering reading, 
achievement, peer status, and status with teacher* PufI.1 perceptions 
were compared to teacher perceptions, and both were coapared to those 
of outside observers, chiefly sociolingnistic specialists. Important 
discontinuities were Identified between children's perceptions of 
discourse in hose and play settings and their perceptions of 
classroos discourse. Children*s perceptions of and participation in 
classroos discourse, for example, appeared to be associated with 
differences' in classroos language patterns, as identified by 
socio linguists.' Pupils' sex, entering reading achievenent, peer 
status, and status with teacher were all significantly related to 
perceptions of classroos discourse snd participation in classroos 
.discourse, but ethnicity was not. Frequency of participation in class 
discussions contributed significantly -to explained variance in final 
reeding achievenent. (Author/HP) 
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ABSTRACT • * . 

This report presents a summary of findings from a year-long sociolinguistic 
st'tiv of pupil and teacher perceptions of classroom discourse. % Subjects were 
164^^1s, and their teachers, in six second, third, and fourth gradjfe class- 
rpoms in & lower socioeconomic, multiethnic elementary sch&cl located at the ( 
southern ^hd of San Francisco Bay. Six language arts lessons were videotaped^ m ^ 
in each classroom between September and "January. In addition, videotapes were 
made of conversations in the families of three third-grade pupils and of six 
randomly stratified (sex and peer status) pupils in each class rpom in 'an un- 
structured play setting. I Videotapes were played back to pupils and a variety 
of tasks were used to collect data on ,pupil perceptions of the "n^les" of dis- 
course, the "units" and. "salient features" of discourse, and the functions 
of "question cycles" in "each of the three settings. • * 

Category systems were developed to code pupil responses to each task. 
Nonparametric statistics, analysis of variance, and regression analysis were 
used to identify significant patterns of responses. Comparisons were made 
of pupil responses over time, across settings, and'in relation to pupil char-, 
acteristics, infcluding ethnicity 1 / sex, entering reading achievement, peer status, 
and status with, teacher. Pupil perceptions were compared to teacher perceptions, . 
and both were compared to those/ of outside observers, chiefly sociolinfeuistic v 
" specialists. ^/ ^ 

Important discontinuities were identified between children's perceptions 
of discourse in home and play -settings and their perceptions of classroom di^- * 
course* ' The rfe Wre significaA classroom differences- irv children's perceptions 
of and participation in classroom discourse that appeared to bg associated ' 
with differences in classroom language patterns, as' identified by. sociolinguists,^- 
and also t .apparently contributed to significant classrocyn differences in final 
reading achievement (entering reading controlled for). Pupiis' sex, entering, 
reading achievement, peer status, and status vith teacher weife all significantly 
related tp perceptions of classroom discourse and -participation ifi classroom * 
discourse, but ethnicity was not. Frequency, of participation .in class , discus- 
sions contributed significantly to explained variance in final .reading achievement. 

An explanation of pupil and teacher interpretations of how pupils learn 9 
from classroom questioning was prdposed, and validated by data on pupil partici- 
pation in class discussions and pupil attention to .the comments of other pupils. 
Questions are proposed for further study. 
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Thf. final report; ia organized into five separate part?, which are: 

Part I: What Did Ahybody S^y* N (sallent features of c laser oom 
discourse) ~~ 

?art II: . Why Po You Ask?* (interpretations of the question cycle) + 

Part III: Rules of Discourse, Classroom Status, Pupil Participation, 
and Achievement in Reading: A Chaining of Relationships. ». 

Part IV: How Do We Know? (alternative descriptions of classroom dis- 
l . course) ✓ • ' x " 

Part V: Attending <o the Discourse of Classmates in Tlay Settings 

'Copies of other parts of this report can be obtained from Syracuse University . 

at a nominal^ fee. v 

A number of "people have contributed in a variety of ways to the conduct 

of the study and the preparation of the final report, and we are grateful to 

them* all. Rosed ith Sitgr eaves of Stanford University gave us invaluable advice 

on questions of statistical analysis. Roger Shuy of Georgetown University and 

the* Center for Applied Linguist fee was a major consultant on the sociolinguis- 

tic analysis x>£ * the data and was assisted in his analyses by Steve Cahlr, also 

of the Center for Applied Linguistics. Arqulfo Ramirez of the State Univer- 

aity of New York at Albany conducted a sub -study that provided a speech act 

analysis of all thirty-six lessons. Margaret Lay-Dopyera of Syracuse Univer- 

sity conducted a sub-study that provided a description of pupil's coinmunica- 

tion -patterns in play setting*. 

kesefrch assistants who bravely waded with us through the masses of 

data, contributing important ideas of their own along the way, included Mary 

Hmilton at the California State University at Hayward, and Gary Galluzso, 

Fred Fagal, and Patricia Graham at Syracuse University. The tyurdy souls whet 

sat on iha floor talking with pupils throughout the school year of 1978*79, 
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and who enabled us to gather^ vide variety of relevant data because they \ 

so quickly von the trust and cooperation of those pupils v were Susan Lytle, 

Kitty Norton, Stephanie Gannon t and Greg flierman. ' , 

♦ Ve wish to express our appreciation to Kent Viehoever and' Virginia 

Koehler of the National Institute of Education f 01 their advice and assis- 

tance in dealing with administrative* idiosyncrac^es .'of the project, and 'to 

* • * * * 

Harold Shatzen (Research Foundation, California State JjilW-yiity at Hayward), 

William Hough, .and William Wilson (Office of Sponsored Programs, 'Syracuse 
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of the skillful typing o( Laurie Bat telle and Linda Wozniak. We are indebfce 
to them for their cheerful assistance. 

Most of all,»we owe our thanks to the pupils and teachers of the "S<\jath 
Bay School," who shared with/us their thoughts about language if^classrooms, 
to the parents, who welcomed us in to their homes/tfT videotape family conver- 
sations, and to the principal, who provd ed° the* support and resources to make 

us feel at home in his school. We have learned much from all of them, and 
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will not soon forget any of them. * 
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INTRODUCTION 

'• - • I • ■ 

There is a recognized need for. further research on teaching as a Unguistiq 

process, particularly research which would help children and teacffers, who are 

the participants in classrot>m discourse, to understand each* other more fully. 

It is clear tbat the consequences of ' x misGomm*nication can be bad for children, 

-both intellectually and socially. * Mis communication can occur with regard to 

either rejjj&rential meanings or social meanings^ of classroom conversation. 

This study has concentrated on investigating the sources and the effects of k 

mis communication relate^ to the social meanings of class roc>m discourse* 

the stu^y was designed to investigate participant perspectives of the 
• « * * 

nature of communication fn the classroom, describe pupil conceptions of the 

differences between discourse in the classroom, at home , -"/and* in play settings, 

examine the correspondence between pupil and teacher conceptions of the rules - 

'Of classroom discourse, and compare participant conceptions to those of a 

'Soclolinguistic* specialist in analysis of classroom discourse. In addition, 

tHe study has examined pupil -acquisition of the rules of classroom discourse, 

with particular attention to pupil differences in cultural background, class* 

room status, and grade level, and to teacher-perceived differences in pupils 1 

communicative behavior in the classroom, finally, the study has investigated 

i: 

the relationship between teacher conceptions of pupil differences in communi- 
cative behavior and teacher expectations for pupil sucjcess in reading achieve- 
ment. V 

1 R eview of Relevant Research 

The two major areas of research most relevant to this stuc(y are class- 
room research and research on children's language development. Classroom 
research has expanded within ttfe past several years to include a variety * 
of approaches to collection and analysis of data. At least four different 
approaches can be identified vvse methods and findings have relevance to. 
the design of this study. These are? classroom interaction studies, ethno- 



' graphic studies, sociolinguistic studies, and studies of teacher information 
• processing. Within the field of child development research, sociolinguistic 
studies of language development have most relevance to this study., Each of these 
types of studies can provide useful information about communication processes 
in the classroom, and relevant findings from all of these ipproaches will be 
presented here.. But special emphasis has >een given to sociolinguistic cpncepts 
and methods, for It is* this approach that responds most directly to the questions 
that are addressed by this study. 

Relevant sociolinguistic concepts . The basic question "that sociolinguists 
ask^ia: what differences in form, content, and sequence make one sentence dif- 

a 

ferent from another with regard to the kind of attitude conveyed, the kind of 
situation it is (e.g., intimate, formal), the kind of act it is (e.g.; request, 
command), or the kind of jfSrson who is talking' (e.g. , student, teacher) (Hymes,- 
% 1972). Sociolinguists Identify the social context as the most powerful determinant 
of verbal behavior (Labov, 1970; Philips, 1972) and point out that different 
cultural groups have quite different sociolinguistic assumptions about how and 
when it is appropriate to talk to different audiences (Dumont, 1972; Boggs, 
1972). It has been demonstrated that all speakers are multidialectical or multi- 
stylistic (Labov, 1970) and that each adapts his/her style of speaking to the 

social stiuation (Cazden, 19 76; Blan & Gumperz, 1972). An understanding of 

* 

how to use. language appropriately in social situations is termed "communicative 
competence M (Hymes, 1972). It has been suggested that children learn what is 
socially appropriate linguistic behavior through a process of "cultural transmis- 
sion 11 (Bernstein, 1971), in which they aefquire "symbolic orders," or 'ways of 
r organizing experience. Bernstein identifies four critical socializing contexts, 

which are the regulative (e.g., parental scolding), the instructional (e.g., 
.classroom discussion), the imaginative fe.g., talk during play), and the inter- 
personal (e.g., conversation between friends) * ? 

ERJC • 9 . 



Sociolinguists make important distinctions between the correctness and 
the appropriateness of language use, and between the production and the compre- 
hension of appropriate language (Stubbs, 1976). A major problem for speakers 
of nonstandard dialects in interaction With speakers of standard dialects, may 
be the mutual ignorance of each other's language (l£bov, 1970). 

A problem of concern to some sociolingufsts has been the*fact that educa- 
tional failure often appears to resuJLt from sociolinguistic differences between 
teachers and pupils {Stubbs, 1976). There is some evidence that dialectical 

differences cause educational problems only indirectly (Wight & Norris, 1970; 

I 

Wight, 1971, 1975; Sinclair, 1973), that is, by affecting the attitude of the 
teacher toward the pupil (Stubbs, 1976). The attitudes that teachers, and 
many other speakers of standard English, display toward dialectical differences 
do not sqtiatfe wi:<* the facts.* It is not the case that some languages or some 
dialects within a given language are less complex than others (Laboy, 1970, 1972). 
It is not the case tfiat the linguistic, differences among various English dialect* 
are extensive erfough to interfere with understanding when speakers of different m 
dialects attempt to communicate (Labov, 1972; Gumperz, 1971). It is not the case 
that differences in native language imply differences in cognitive ability (Cole 
& Bruner, 1971; Keddie, 1973).' 

Taken together, these sociolinguistic concepts and findings help to define - 
the problem of investigating participant perspectives of classroom discoufse. 
The classroom is viewed as one social situation among several # in which the. child 
participates. It can be expected that 'the language appropriate to each of these 
different situations Will v*ryi and that the child will have some measure of 
communicative conpetence 'in each of these varied situations. It is also probable 
that children from different cultura^ backgrounds may have different assumptions 
about what is appropriate linguistic behavior in a given situation, and that ^ 
pupils' assumption* may differ -from the teacher's assumptions. This suggests 



that the process of learning the rules of classroom discourse can be illuminated 
by comparing pupils '/fconceptions of these rules to their conceptions of the rules 
* of discourse in the other social situations in which they participate, as well 
as t<5 teachers* conceptions of classroom discourse rules. In addition, it can* 
be expected that teachers will form judgments about pupils based &a their use 

« # 4 

of language in the classroom, and it is prob.able that the^e judgments will affect 
teacher expectations for pupils. This suggests that teachers' observations and 

conceptions of pupils' communicative ability need to be examined in mqre detail. 

J 

Relevant sociolinguistic methods . Most classroom researchers would agree 

/ • 

that n a major problem in studying. classroom behavior is that it takes a tremendous 

effort to really see what: is happening, rather than siihply taking the scene for 

granted and /interpreting it in terms of .conventional categories" (Stubbs, 1976, 

pg. 70). Proponenfcrf*£f clas'sr6om* interaction analysis have dealt with this 

problem to some extent By having- the "teacher code the»interaction and make his/ 

her own interpretations (Flanders. 1970; Parsons, ^968: Morinc^, 1975). Ethno- ^ 

/ 

. graphic studies, sociolinguistic studies, and studies of teacher information 

processing have dealt with it by making a concerted effort to gather data about * * 

< - ' / * * * ' J - . 

the participants* interpretations of ttie behavior chiefly through a variety 

of interview techniques. Sociolinguists particularly have emphasized the need 
to study participant interpretations of the social situations in which language 
occurs. s ^) 

Hymes (1972) points oat tfrat: , % , . 

^ "Authority accrues to an investigator from knowledge of a wide range 

o£ relevant' materials, from mastery of methods of Analysis, from experience 
with a type of! probJfem. But" the authority <Lso accrues from mastery of 
activities and skills, from experience with a variety of language, in a 
- community.. An investigator depends upon the abilities of those in the 
-situation, whether it is a question of scientific inquiry or practical- 
.* application." (pg. XV) 

Stubbs £197$) argues that: 

• . "Research on children and -classrooms is usually' done by outsiders, 
but ultimately it is only. the participants in a situation who have full 
access to* all its relevant aspects. Ultimately, a sociolinguistic 
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description of classroom language must come to grips with the values, 
attitudes, and socially loaded meanings which are conveyed by the 
language, and only the participants have full access to these values." 
(pg. 76) - . , 

In addition to an acknowledgement of the importance of participants', 
interpretations, two other methodological matters are of concern to sociolinguists 4 
engaged in classroom research or studies of language development in children. . 

N The first is the problem of studying the "natural situation," a problem for all 
classrpom researchers, for it has frequently been noted that having an observer 
present in itself creates an unnatural situation. This is particularly true 

e when the social setting *is what is being studied, for it is the social aspects ; «, 
of the situation which may be most affected by the presence of an outside ob- 
server. Pride (1970) underscores this nicely when he points out the difficulties' 

\ 

inherent *ijO>b^^ing private\j/erbal behavior, for with the presence of a^ obser- 
ver, privacy disappears. 4 , 
Studies, differ widely in how closely they sample the natural language 

setting, and in whether they report examples of actual language used* Rather 

' - , r 

removed from the natural situation are studies where participants' retrospective 
f , ' 

reports are used as' the basic .data, supported by observations of a few actual 

conmunication events (e.g., Woods, 1975). Children's language in experimental 

or test situations has been examined in a series of studies {e.g., Heider , 

Cazden & Brown, 1968; Hawkins, 1969: Brandis & Henderson, 1970). Mehan (1973) 

has argued that a^child's language ability is not an absolute quality, but 

rather the outcome of a social encounter, thus suggesting that the test situation 

itself "constructs" the child's ability, and is not a valid measure of his/her 

actual use of language. c 

w A large preponderance of studies have been conducted through observation 

of and participation in the natural speech situation. Labov (1970, 1972) i n 

* « • 
particular has based his work on long-term intensive fieldwork and participant ^ 

observation in the speech communities he has investigated. He provides detailed 
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analyses of th^ actual language recorded in these natural settings. A variety 

• ** * * 

of methods are used for recording naturally-occurring discourse* Analysis has 
been based on paper and pencil recprdings (Torode, 1974; Atkinson, 1975), 
transcripts of^sound recordings (Bellack, 1966), the actual soun^i recordings 
(Gumperz & Herasimchuk, 1972) v and sound recordings supplemente ,y timed photo- 
graphic records (Walker & Adelman, 1972, 1975, 1976J. 

Some investigators observe and report on only one type of social situation, 
focusing primarily on the classroom or instructional setting (e.g*. , Bellack, 
1966; Barnes, 1969; Atkinson, 1975). Gumperz and Herasimchuk (1972) varied 
the social situation by varying the role relationships when they compared the - 
discourse of an adult teacher with a group of children to a 6«-year-rold teaching 
a 5-year-old child. Several investigators have compare? children's language 
use in two different social situations, thus obtaining .further insight into 
chsracteristics oflclassroom discourse* , Thilips (1972) compared school settings 
to community settijigs in her stud;- of Native American children. Boggs (1972) 
rec< :ded and observed Hawaiian children in lesson*, on the playground, and in 

conversation with an adult observer, and identified different patterns in their* 

r 

speech that corre % mded to* these different situations* In„studying the functions 
of silence j.n Sioux and Cherokee classrooms, Dumont (1972) observed children 
in classrooms and in the community.* > 
, Taken in their totality, thes'e studies demonstrate that sociolinguists 
have made a concerted effort to observe language in natural social situations, 
to record it as completely and accurately as possible, and to compare classroom 
language' to language ijsed in 'other social situations in order to better under- 
stand the social meaning of classroom discourse. 

The Second methodological matter of concern has to do with the, features 
of language that* ought to 'Comprise the basic data for analysis, and to some 
extent this appears to be based upon the "whim, of the researcher" (Stubbs, 19*76, 



7 

pg. 107) , as well as updn the problem\ under study. The selected features have 
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included gilenqe (Dumont, 1972), children's repsonses to and uses of questions 

• * i 

(Boggs 9 1972), the topic under discussion (Torode, 1974)., te^cherV use of 
specialized terms (Barnes, 1969), talk-about- talk, or "metacommunicatioiC 
(Atkinson, 1975; Stubbs, 1976), disruptive events (Atkinson, 1975), and instances 
of mis communication (Adelman & Walker, 1975). Some studies have used a com- 
bination of features, such as words, syntax, and interchanges (Mishler, 1972) 

4 

or words, sentence form, and intonation (Gumperz & Heraslmthuk, 1972). 

There are relatively few examples where researchers have analyzed class- 
room ' language as a system , rather than % focusing on isolated featured of the ' 
language. Bellack, et al (1966), Schleg-ff (1968), and Turner (19b9) are 
important examples of this Approach. Sinclair and Coulthard (197A) have identi- 
fied a hierarchical structure of classroom discourse in wh^ch acts (e.g., 
eDcitation, prompt, nomination} build up intd moves (e.g., initiation, response; 
frame, focus), which combine to form teaching exchanges or boundary exchanges. 
These exchanges combine to .form- trance t ions t and a series of transactions form 
a lesson. 

Stubbs (1975, 1 976) has Roundly critic* H the tendency for researchers 
to select as evidence any feature of language ,uich strikes them as interesting, 
and urges the importance of analyzing language as a self-contained system with 
an inherent organization. In particular, he calls for close attention to lan- 
guage sequences (e.g., sequences of words, and sequences of conversational acts) 
as a critical feature of language organization. 

The critical aspects of methodology discussed above have been aptly 

summarized by Stubbs (1976) in the following statement: 

'"The demands which one has tcj make for work on language in education 
are therefore as follows. The work should be based primarily on naturalistic 
observations and recording of language in real social situations: mainly 
in the classroom itself, but also in the home, and in the peer group, i£tich 
is the most powerful linguistic influence on children. The work must be 
b^sgd on a linguistically adequate analysis of what is said. This means 
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both being explicit about the relation between language forms and language # 
functions and also analysing the language as linguistic systems . It is 
not enough, however, for the analysis ta be rigorous in a -mechanical way: 
what is required is an analysis of the social meanings conveyed by language 
' and aft analysis of people's attitudes to language. Finally, if we are 

to understand the general principles underlying th? sociolinguistic forces 
at work in schools, the analysis of language in educational settings must 
be related to what we know of sociolinguistic behavior in other settings. 

These demands are stringent, and ...*no work ... yet satisfies them 
on all counts." (p. 112) 

These requirements have been echoed in part by Robinson (1968), Hyraes (1971), 

ahd^Adelman and Walker (1975) . 

Thi's review of methodology strongly suppqrts the intent of this study, 

which was to examine the social meanings that pupils and teachers, as important 

participants in the classroom setting, attach to classroom discourse, to examine 

teacher Judgements about pupils 1 communicative behavior, to compare pupil concep- 

* tions of classroom language to their conceptions of language in* other social 

situations, to engage pupils and teachers as "research assistants" or informants 

in the analysis of classroom discourse as a linguistic system, and to compare 

their analyses to that of a specialist in sociolinguistic analysis of classroom 

i 

discourse. 

Relevant findings from classroom research . While sociolinguistic studies 
of the classroom are still largely "exploratory work on a relatively narrow 
rang£ o^ classrooms" (Stubbs, 1976, pg. 90), when the full range of classroom 
research is considered, a number of important findings can be cited. To begin 
with, classroom dialogue is asymmetrical, with teachers contributing two-thirds 
of the language oh the average (Flanders, 1970). The question-answer sequence * 
is the most basic pattern of classroom dialogue (Bellack, 1966; Sinclair & 
Coulthard, 1974) and it is a pattern that has been found to be stable over fifty 
years (Hoetker A^hlbran'dt, 1969) and across different countries (Bellack, 1973). 
This recitation pattern is <Jne of the characteristics of "direct teaching," and 
recent studies have provided some evidence of the 'effectiveness of' this strategy 
- (Roaenshine, 1977; Berliner & Rosenshine, 1976). 

erJc * • ' 



However/ the question-answer pattern carries different meanings for pupils 
fro* different cuitural backgrounds (Philips, 1972r"Bumont, 1972; Boggs, 1972). 
Moreover, teachers characteristically use questions that afe not genuine^ requests 
for information, but <are "test questions 11 (Labov, 1970), or "psuedo-questions" 
(Barnes, 1969). The rules of classroom dialogue are quite distinct from. those 

4 ^ 

of conversation between social equals (Stubbs, 1976) and may act to inhibit 

'children's use of language, by setting up a social situation in which they play 

a passive role, giving short answers to discrete questions, and seldom initiating 

discussion themselves (Flanders; 1970) . There is evidence from several, studies 

that teacher absence can lead to* productive and complex discussion among children 

(Labov, 1970, 1972; Wight, 1975; Barnes & Todd, 1975), and that children follow 

different rules qf discourse in social situations other than^he classroom 

(Boggs, 19*72; bumont, 1972, Philips*, 1972). This evidence supports the socio- 

linguistic thesis that the social situation is the strongest determinant of 

verbal behavior. ^ • - 

Several distinct functions are served by language in the classroom. Research 

• * 

has explored some of the Cognitive functions (Barnes, 1969; Mishler, 1972), 
disciplinary functions (Woods, 1975), language control functions (Atkinson, 1975; 
Stubbs, 1976), status-definition funcftons (Torcde, 19J4) , and socialization 
functions (J§ckson, 1968; Snyder, 1971), The effects of pupil language on 
teacher judgments can be critical. Hammersley (1974) has described how the 
language. of pupils^ particularly their responses to questions, can lead to 
teacher judgments about the intellectual capacity of pupils. Wight (1971, 1975) 
has demonstrated that children's dialectical differences can also lead to negative 
teacher judgments about pupil ability (see als'o Williams, 1972: Shamo, 1970). 
The informal assessments that teache^/make as a result of their face-to-face 
encounters with pupils can lead to decisions that greatly influence the*school 
lives of children (Rist, 1970; Ltiter, 1974; Mahan, 1974; McDermott, 1974). 
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Relevant studies of children's language development , * Studies of the develop- 
ment of eonmunicative competence and performance in children have not been as 
extensive. Several Studies have examined social class differences in the; 
effectiveness of communication in .structured tasks such as tyo-persoa conmuni- 
cation games. Lower cJass children have consistently been found to be lfess 
explicit in their encoding (chilo^as speaker) and less accurate in their decoding 
(child as listener) than middle class children, and touse a style of encoding 
termed, Whoxe Inferential in contrast to the middle class child's Part Descriptive 
(Heider,' 1971). These studies bave considered the child as speaker (Heider, 

Cazden, & Brotta, 1968; Hawkins/ 1969) , and as both speaker and listener 

» * * • > 

(Clucksberg, Krauss & Weisberg, 1966; Krauss & Glucksberg, If >9{ Brandis & 

Henderson', 1970; Heider, 1971). Bernstein (1972) found some crossover of 
effectiveness. Middle class children were more explicit in telling stories 
about a series of pictures, but lower class children were more willing to role 
play the pictured situation, and to hypothesize about what the person in the* 
picture might be saying. There have teen- questions raised about the effects? 
of the 'test' situation on the accuracy of this picture of ctiil'dten's communica- 
tive ability (Stubbs, 1976), but Joan Tough (Cazden, \§72), taping children in . 

\ ' 

play sessions, replicated Hawkins* results. \ 

Some studies have examined children's .communication without emphasizing 
social clasr* differences. Mueller (1971) videotaped play sessions of young 
children and 'found that failure of communication was best predicted by frag- 
mentary or unclear utterances (child as speaker), while success was best 
predicted by the attention or involvement of the listener* Strandt -g and 
Griffith (1968) found that personal involvement of the speaker in photographs 
being described resulted In greater structural complexity of the description. 
Lafaov, et al (1968) -obtained similar results in comparing children's narration 
ot television programs and personal experiences. 

Several studies have examined children 9 s communication in varied soj 
situations. In addition to those mentioned" iti the earlier section on/socio- 



linguistic method!, Carlson and Ailisfeld (1969) and Weeks (1970) found that 
tvery young children varied their intonation and pitch to serve different func- 
tions in different social Situations." Horner (1968> examined the types of (Lan- 
* 

guage (mands*and tacts) young children heard and used when interacting with their 
mothers and with other children. Verbal behavior appeared to be more patterned 
or standardized between child and adult than between child and child. The 
•possibility of detrimental effects of peer Interaction on language development 
hfes been raised by some other studies (Bates, 1975; Nelson, 1973). * 

Relating developmental research to classroom research . ' Developmental 
research has studied the child as speaker and as listener. Classroom research 
indicates that the child's principal communicative role- in ^he classroom is thfl£ 

of listener rather than speaker '(Flanders, ^970) . We know that the ^chtl^r*as 

• » 

speaker has strong, effects on the teacher's attitudes and judgments (Williams, 9 
1970; Shamo, 1970; Hammers ley,. 1974; Wight, 1971, 1975? Leiter, 1974; Mehan, 
1974; McDermott, 1974). While correlations exist between use of nonstandard 
dialects and cognitive features of language t such as vocabulary (Lesser, Flfer . 
& Clark/1965) and language use (Clclrelll, at al, 1969), use of nonstandard 
English has not been demonstrated to be a causal factor in school achievement 
(Caaden, 1972; Stubbs, 1976). % However, teacher expectations based on negative 
judgments of pupils resulting from language differences may have an effect on 
school achievement (Rlst, 1970; Brophy & Good, 1969, 1974; Beez, 1968). We ' 
know a fair amount about the kind of language the child as listener hears in 
the classroom (e.g., Miahl#r, 1972; Woods, 1975; Bellack, 1966; Sinclair '& 
Coulthard, 1974). We know ver/ little about how the child as listener interprets 
the language of the classroom. What we do know has been largely inferred from 
a cowpa/iaon of the child's behavior in school and in other settings (e.g., 
Houston, 1970; Philips, 1972 1 Boggs, 19 72 vDumont , 1972). The point has been 
strongly teds thst ths individual's intsrpfletstion of the social situation must 



be considered if we are to understand the" behavior we observe (Psathas, 1968; 
« 

Hymes, 1972; Stubbs, 1976). It has also been demonstrated that it is possible 
to tap individual Interpretations of classroom behavior using what Slobln (1971) 
would term "indirect" methods, erg/, having pupils -identify the items of teacher 
behavior they observe while participating in a l&sson, then group or categorize 
these items according to their similarities, to reveal (he concepts that, pupils 
use in organizing their observations, of the classroom (Morine ^nd Vallance, 1975).. 

In sum, the research cited .above demonstrates that we need to know more 
about" how pupils with" different characteristics Interpret an develop competence 
in classroom discourse, about how closely pupil interpretations of the tuUs of 
classroom discourse correspond with teacher interpretations, and about how pupils 1 
language in the classroom affects teacher expectations for pupil performance. 
Additional research is necessary because the consequences of mlscommunication 
can be bad for children both socially and Intellectually, apd because a clearer u 
understanding of the separate, perspectives of the participants in classroom 
discourse can eventually h^lp those participants to understand each other more 
fully. Th* guidelines for effective researdThave been clearly stated CStubbs, 
1976). The essentials aref naturalistic observation; an analysis of classroom 
♦ ^Language as a linguistic, system} an analysis of the social meanings the partici- 
pates attach to classroom language; and a comparison of classroom discourse 
to soclollnguistlc behavior in other settings. The study reported here was 
^ designed with these criteria in mind. 
The Research Paradigm ' * 

The general paradlgm^that haft been used to guide this study isjjresented 

in Figure 1. In this model the child 1 s perceptions of discourse at home/play « 

i 

and at school and hlc/her participation in* classroom discourse are viewed as 
intervening variables between family language factors, or classroom language fac- 
tors, and eventual success in school/ The lines indicate the types of relation- 
ships that have been examined. 
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Each' of the boxes in this model represents a set of variables. Figure 2 
• • / ' ■ • <• 

identifies these variables in more detail* Some of these variables are aelf- 

explanatory, while bthers will be explicated in the pfpces^of re^rting A on 

- 1 - . ' 

data collection procedures and findings* It may be veil to note, howfevfef^. that 

Jipecial emphasis is given here to the child's status / both social and academic, 

in the ongoing classroom. This is an essential factor to be considered in 

examining the rules of classroom discourse, ^inc-e saciolinguists identify states 

» as a key variable in understanding verbal interaction in any social setting. 

— - ? 

It would of course, be possible to restrict our consideration of status to 
pupils in the aggregate, and examine classrocfm discourse only in relation to 



differences between pupil status and teacher status. However, we have elected 
to take Barr and Dreeben's (1977) criticism of classro6m research seriously and j 
examine, the differential status of individual pupils as this may affect trans- 
actions within classrooms. ^ 

Much of the research. on effective teaching has focused on standardized 
achievement in basic skflls as the single criterion of success in schooR. 
Furthermore, success is typically defined in terms of "future" status in achieve- 
ment of basic skills rather than status during the period that the classroom 
is in operation. It Is the endrof-the-ytear test that is most often used to 
determine the success or failute of the individual pupil and the effectiveness 
of the, classroom teacher. Entering achievement, which we have termed "concur- 
rent" status, is used- mainly as a means of controlling for differential pupil 
ability,.. to arrive at more accurate estimates of the teacher's contrlbu|ioh' 
to pupil achievement. 

A sociplinguist^c approach to the study of classroom interaction forces 
us to acknowledge the importance of concurrent status, and to give equal emphasis" 
to achievement status and status in the social system of the classroom in which 
the interaction occurs. We believe that thia kind of -expansion of the concept 
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1 of "'success" in school is»essential for a clearer understanding of classroom 
• • * 

discourse. The*variables of entaring reading achievement, status with peers, 

and status with teacher are all exau(>les iff acquired status within the school 

and classroom setting, and as auch, are reasonably* placed under the label 

"concurrent success" in school. The "ascribed" status variable of sex is clearly 

a different matter. It is not, strictly speaking, a measure of success in 

the school setting, but it is a status variable of importance* In Figure 2, 

we place it in the Concurrent Status category, set off bv parentheses to indicate 

that it is a special instance of classroom status. * 

Investigative Questions 

Four major questions were addressed. as part of this investigation. Each 

major question has several subsidiary parts, as follows: 

1. What do pupils conceive to be the units, salient features, 

functions, and rules of classroom discourse? * 

a. Do these vary by classroom/ teacher? v 

b* Do these vary by cultural background, classroom status, or 
age of the pupil? i 

2. How closely do the .units, salient features, functions, and ruleg 
of classroom" discourse conceptualized by pupils correspond to 
those identified by teachers themselves? 

a. Does the amount of correspondence vary by teacher? 

b. Does the amount of correspondence vary by cultural 
1 background, classroom status, or age of the pupil? 

c. Is tt^amount of correspondence related to the features 
' of discourse in a given classroom as identified by a t 

sociolinguistic specialist? 

3. What differences*do pupils notice between the features, , 
functions, and rules of classroom discourse and those of 

• : discourse at home or in play settings? 

a. Do these differences vary by class room/ teacher? 

» • 
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r b. Do these differences vary by cultural background, classroom 

status, or age of the pupil? 

4.. What differences do teachers notice among pupils with regard to 

communicative behavior* such as attentive listening, participation 

In classroom discussions, observance of M no talking" rules , and 

use of standard English? - 

a. Are teacher ranking- of pupils on these variaus types of 
, communicative behavior Interrelated? 

* , i' 

b. Are there relationships between teacher expectations for pupil 
success In reading and their rankings of pupils ^on these various 
types of communicative behavior? 

c. Does the amount of teacher-pupil correspondence In Identifying , 
the rules of classroom discourse vary according to teacher- 
perceived differences In pupils' communicative behavior? 

♦ 

PROCEDURES ' " 

• 'v * ' ■ . « 

ta Subjects ✓ . 

■ jj 

The subjects of this study were 164 children, and their teachers, , in six 
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second, thlrdr and fourth grade classrooms, In a single school located at .the 
southern end of the San Franclaco Bay. The six teachers were all female, and 
all had been teaching for many years. Four were Anglo, one was Black, and one 
was. Portuguese* The school was located In a lower socioeconomic, multiethnic, 
urban *area, consisting mainly of small, single family dwellings. Stable, two 
parent, famlllee predominated, and the school population was also remarkably 
stable for 'a low#r SES community. About 45% of the pupils were Mexican-American, 
35% were Anglo, 11% Black, and 9% other minority groups, including primarily 
children of Asian and Portuguese extraction. The school appeared to us to be 
remirkably walk integrated, with numerous friendship choices that crossed ethnic 
M linee. ,, 

Data Collection Procedures ^ 

The basic data collection procedure for this study involved videotaping 
six language arts lessons in each classroom over the first half of the ^choM. 
year (September through January) . Teachers selected their own content \ox these 

24 



ily tHat they not 
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lessons. We specified only tHat they not teach spelling or .handwriting, and 

<* . * 

that the lessons should include the whole „class and should involve some verbal 
interaction (i.e., not^tfe comprised merely of individualized seatvjork) . The 
lessons covered a variety of topics (e.g. , capitalization, nouns, poetry analysis, * 
creative writing) and a variety of activities (e.g., pantomime, a sensory awareness 

0 • 

\ 

exercise, textbook exercises) . . j 

The videotaped lessons were played back to pupils and teachers on the same 
day that they were taught. Each pupil viewed three different lessons, working 
indiyiduallr with a data collector, and responding to a variety of da^s collection 
tasks. Each teacher viewed all six lessons, and responded to the same set of 
data collection tasks as did the pupils. Videotapes of conversations in three 
families (one Anglo, one Mexican-American, and one Black) were used to collect 
Information on perceptions of discourse at hpme. " tflthin each *c lass room a strat- 
ified (peer status and sex) random sample of six students was videotaped in 
an indoor, relatively unstructured play setting, and these videotapes of play 
group conversations were used to collect information on perceptions of discourse 
at play. 

The specific tasks to which pupils and teachers responded covered a rather 
wide variety of topics and involved several different procedures. Most tasks 
were carried out in relation to all three settings (classroom, -home, play), but 
they are described here in terms of lessons. Briefly, the tasks included: 

1. A sentence completion task pn "rules" of discourse, constructed on 
the basis of pupil responses to an open-ended question about "how 
people talk in your classroom; 9 ' % 

2. Generating sentences which might b$ said by (or to) the pupil to "get 
someone's attention" or "get someone to do something:" 

. 

3. Reporting "what you heard anybody spying" after playbacks of shor* 
videotaped segments of lessons in which pupils had participated (re- 
sponses were recorded verbatim pn 3 x 5 cards); * 

4. Organizing 3x5 cards of "what you heard" into groups of cards that 
"belonged together because people were saying the. same kinds of things;" 
and 
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5* Studying a set of teacher questions asked In the lesson (also pupil 
responses and teacher praise) and explaining who said these things , 
to whom, fat what reason* 

Additional data . Videotapes of the "lessons were used to produce transcripts 
of each class discussion, and sealing charts provided by the teacher were used . 
to Identify the pupil who made each comment, wherever possible. These data 
were used to derive a measure of frequency of participation In discussion oyer 
six lessons fdr each pupil, and within each classroom pupils were. classified as 
high, middle, or low In frequency of participation, based on the overall patterns 
of participation in that class. 

To gather information on pupil status in the peer group, each child (In 
January) was presented with an array of photographs of children In the class, 
given a series of scenarios, and asked to select the three children most likely 
and least likely to fit each scenario. The episodes Involved selection of a 
team for a sports contest, selection of a team for a TV quiz •'show, identifica- 
tion of the children who would be likely (or unlikely) to take charge and know 
what to do If there were an accident in the classroom and no adults were around, 
and identification of the children who would probably be observed "hanging around" 
with the pupil If (s)he were followed for a week* Composite scores were developed 
for each pupil according to how frequently (s)he was mentioned under "most 
likely" and "least likely" categories, and within each classroom pupils were « 
classified as high, middle, or low in peer status, on the' basis of these com- 
posite scores. . 4 

Data on teacher perceptions of pupils 1 communicative behavior were collected 

r * 

by asking teachers to gtoup children on the basis of several different language 

characteristics, which had befen Identified In earlier studies as salient fea- 

• * 
turea to teachers (Morlne~Dershimer, 1979; Morlne & Vallance, 1975). In Sep- 

tember, October, and December teachers were presented with a set of 3 x 5 cards, 

each containing the name of a pupil in thtelr classroom, and asked to sort, ovy^ 

■ ■ ' <j ■ / 
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group, the pupils according to: thei* participation in class discussions; their . 
attentiveness during lessons; their tendency to follow the "no-talking" rules 

of the cla&eroom; their use^of "standard English;\and their probability of 

« * * 

success in reading achievement* for, the year. Teachers' groupings of pupils in , 
December, when . the classroom was well established, were used to develop composite 
scores of their ratings of pupils, and these were used as measures of\pupil 
status with the teach»r. Within each classroom pupils were classified as high, 
middle, or low in status with the teacher on the basis of these composite scores; 
In. addition, the groupings were used to examine relationships among teacher* 
rankings of pupils on the various communicative behaviors. 

Pupil "entering" reading achievement scores were b^sed on the results of 
the Metropolitan Achievement Test which was routinely administered- hy all 
teachers £n the school in October. Within each classroom these scoies were 
organ f zed by quartiles, based on the national test norms, since the state-funded 
reading improvement program/was evaluated *. r i the basis of the number of pupils 
who moved up from below the first ot second quartile in reading achievement 
during the course of the school year. 

"Final"' reading achievement was measured by scores on the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test which was administered in the fall following our year of data 
.collection. In examining the factors that might be related' to final achievement, 
we have used regression analysis to cotntrol for entering reading achievement. 
Data Analysis 

» For each task administered, pupil responses were reviewed and category sVs- 

terns were developed to reflect the pattern of these resp^ises. These category 
systems are described very briefly in the section on findings, but are presented . 
in detail in the five-part final technical report., Intercoder reliability in 
use of these category systems wis checked by having two separate coders code 
v all respon se* J 6X one or more classes. In all c«s«s agreement was above .85. "> 
When all pupil xesponsas had been coded, these data were combined with 
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background information on pupils (ethnic gfoup, grade level, classroomi etc.) 
and the SPSS and SAS computer programs were used to identify general patterns 
of resjxxpses, as well as relationships between patterns of response and other 
pupil variables. In addition, pupil responses were compared across the three 
settings of home, play, and school, and within the school setting, the pupil 
responses were compared to* those of their teachers. ) 
* Most of the variables examined in this report sire qualitative, or have been 
treated as qualitative in order to make comparisons across classrooms. In some 
instances, decriptive data are reported, but no tests of significance have 
been made. Where appropriate, nonparametiric statistics have been used to test 
the. significance of relationships. Regression analyses (performed by the SAS 
computer program) have been used to identify the factors that contribute to 
status with* teacher, participation in class discussions, and final reading 
achievement. Further details on statistical analyses are presented in the * 
technical reports. ^ 

It should be noted that this is an exploratory study, and that a large 
number of relationships have been examined. Th$ reader is reminded chat sig- 
nificant relationships which have been identified must be viewed conservatively 
for this reason. 

FINDINGS 

Rules of Discourse * x 

Pupils in this study perceived clear differences in expectations/ or "rules" 
of discourse, across the three settings of home, play, ar^ school. It may seem 
inappropriate to /talk about "rules" of discourse in informal settings such as 
family conversations and play group interactions, but it is the case that there 
art certain expectations of appropriate verbal behavior in any ongoing social 
group. In comparing pupil statements about the formal rules of classrc dis- 
course vith their statements about expectations in the informal settings* < - home 

> 

* Mo testa of significance were used with these data. 
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and play,, we have attempted to identify the classroom expectations that seem " 
to children to be the most similar to and most different from th* expectations 
in the other settings that are most familiar to them* 

With regard to expectations for being quiet and not talking, the following 
items are worth noting: '\ 

1) When a teacher wants 'quiet, she is expected to use a signal (turns 
4 out lights, rin&s a bell), but mothers and playmates are expected 

to give commands, and they are seen as giving sharp commands ("Shut 
up! 11 ) proportionately more often than teachers; 

2) When teachers and mothers talk, children say that they keep quiet, 
but when playmates talk, they listen; 

3) Politeness rules for not talking are expected to opei&te more 
strongly at play than at home; 

4) Pupils are expected t# be more bound by politeness rules than 
teachers, and mothers and playmates seem to be seen as following 
these rules more than the children who are reporting: 

5) There are few differences between home and schbol with regard to ex- 
pectations about whom children talk to when playing or when woyk 

is done; and 

6) While children are working, the expectations that they may talk 
to an adult are similar at home and at school, but talking to a 
child is a stated expectation at home mote than at school, and. , 
talking to "no one" is a stated expectation at school more than at • 
home* 

With regard to expectations for asking and^answering questions, c is 
hardly surprising that children in this study indicated they were expected 
to raise their hand in school if they knew the answer to a question, while at 

, ft 

hope or play, they "just answered it," but the following results are somewhat 
more interesting: 

1) The expectation is that children will directly acknowledge not knowing 
the anawet to a question ("I don't know") at home or play,, while at 
school the acknowledgement is indirect ("don't raise my hand")} 

2) The expectation that a child will try to find out the answer to a 
question if (a)he doesn't know it is stronger at school than at home 
or play, but the tendency to evaluate ability or question difficulty, 
^whether or not the answer is known (I'm smart, I'm dumb, that's an * s 
easy question, that's a hard question) is much stronger at home and 
play than at school; 
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3) It is expected that children ask questions at school, home, or play 
» when they need help, but at school there is the sdded expectation 

that they do this at the "allowed" time: 

4) Teachers are expected to ask questions in order £o teach, while 
mothers ask when they vent to know something, and playmates ask^ 
when they need help; and 

5) Asking questions is seen as a situational activity for mothers as x 
often as for teachers (the teacher asks a question whan we're doing 
math, and my mother asks a question when she's cooking supper) . 

With regard* to getting information, assistance; or praise, the following 

* 

expectations can be noted: \ 

*1) , Signaling to get attention before asking for information is essential 
at school, but surprisingly, getting attention first is important 
in home and play settings too ("Hey, Mom, come here" or "Hey, you 
guys"); and 

2) .Praise directed at the individual child is easier to come by at home 
than at school or play. 

It is clear from these data that, in a general sense, children perceived 
definite differences in the rules of discourse at school and in mot^informal 
settings. This is hardly to be wondered at, for the reality is that differences 
in expectations do exist in these settings, and children could not function in 
the school setting if they were not aware of the differences. A more important 
question is whether different children perceive these .settings differently. 
For pupils in this study there were no significant differences by either ethnic 
background or entering reading achievement in responses to the sentence com- 
p let ion -task for either the school or .home setting, 

We cannot drop the issue of home-school discontinuities here, however. 
Three types of rules can be identified in relation to home-school cbngruency of 
expectations. There are rules with fairly high congruency, such as* 
v 1. *"j^ n I 9flk pl*y* n 8» 1 talk to ... my friend! 

2. When _ talks, I ... be quiet; and 

3. doesn't talk when ... someone else is talking. 

, . X, 

There are also rules with highly agreed-on discrepancies, such as: 



her^ 
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1. If I know £hm Mmr to a question, I ... raise 
say It (home); 



x ■ 

my hand (school)/ 



9 2. My teacher/mother says "good" whan ... someone giyes a good answer 
(school) /I do something right (home);;and 

v. 

y. Whan I naad help, I ... raise tky hand (school) /ask my mother (home). 
There is no confusion about the differences between the two settings in thr 

> 9 

above instances. * 

However, thare are rules for which expectations are mixed, or muddled. 
It is these rules for which home -school discontinuities might be most apt to 
lead to misunderstanding and miseommunication between teacher and pupil. The 
expectations which appear to be most "mixed" have to do wi£h questioning, fox 
examples i . * 

1) If I don't know the answer to a question, I don't raise my hand/ 
say I don't know (23 congruent responses, 35 agreed-on discrepant 
responses* out bf £43 total responses); 

* . » * 

2) I ask a question when ... we're s f posed to/I need help (A9 congruent 
responses, 23 agreed-on discrepant responses, out of 143 total responses); 
and - 7 

3) - asks a question when ... she wants to tell us something/ * 

she wants to know .something (32 congruent responses, 16 "agreed-on 

ni^screpant responses, but of 143 total responses). 

The date* on pupil-teacher correspondence in defining the rules of discourse * 

also point to classroom questioning as the area where rules are least clear. 

Pupils and teachers show the least agreement on rules about asking questions. 

Pupils say that they ask a question "when the teacher's not talking," or "when , m 

I v m 8 1 posed to," but teachers believe that pupils ask quest ions^when they need 

help or want to know somsthiag. Teachers say that they ask a question when 

• # 

they want to teafei something, or (occasionally) wheii they want to know some- 
thing, but over half the pupils responded by giving a situation in which the 
teacher would aak a question, rather than a purpose for asking. 



The strongest pupil-teacher -agreement exists for rul^fcabout altering " 
questions and getting information/aasiatanjce, all rules that involVe u*te of the 
"raise your hand" signal, Overall pupil-teacher agreement was strongest in 

ERLC . • ' ' ' . 1 
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■ om cUii «h«r< the teecher stated the rules clearly and reminded -pupils of their 

* 

existence frequently. / 

For the aost part teacher perceptions of pupU^' communicative behavior 
(participation', attentiveness, following "no talking" rules) was not closely 
related to pupil agreement wi,th the 'teacher in stating the formal* rules of 
classroom discourse. That is* teacher perceptions did not reflect pupils' formal 
knowledge ot teacher expectations, suggesting that pupils' formal understanding 
of the rules is not necessarily reflective of their operational understanding 
(their real communicative behavior). 

To summarize, these findings on pupil perceptions of the rule of qlass- 
room discourse point to no direct relationships between pupil p erceptions of • 
the formal rules of classroom discourse and pupil status variables , but sug- , 
gest thct home-school discontinuities in the rules . surroundi ng classroom Ques- 
tioning may lead to misco—unjteation between teacher and pupjl A This deserves 
further study. . — 

Forms of address . A special case of the rules of discourse Involves 
choosing appropriate forms. of address. In examining pupil perceptions of appro- 
priate forms of address, we concentrated on two language functions that were 
clearly important to pupils in all three settings. These were the functions 
of getting attention and influencing (controlling or directing) others. 

Pupils in this study generated a wide variety of sentence forms, Including 
eom—nds, requests, suggestions, and questions, as appropriate for serving both 
the attention-getting and influencing functions. Within each of the three 
settings of school, home, and play, the forms of address identified as appropriate' 
varied according to the relative status of the speaker and listener in that social 
setting. For example, command forms were generated as Instances of talk by 
mothers and teachers ("Do you* chores now;" "Go get me some paper."), but ques- 
tion and request forms were generated as Instances of what pupils would say 
('•Bid you fix my bike yet?" "Please help me with my work."). Anglo pupils and 
^ ERXC hl * h iU ******* * < i hl « v *"* llt «c cor de d "ore differential ststus (relative 



to themselves) to .their teacher than did Mexican-American pupils or pupils low 

,# I 

In entering reading achievement in the forms of address used to influence. 

Lou p#«r status pupils accorded mcr* differential status to their playmates than 

did middle or high peer status pupils. / 

In general, the teather was accorded more differential status, relative 

to the -child, than was the .mother in forms of address used to influence. But 

♦ 

pupils low In reading achievement, and Blacks knd "other" minority group pup^s 
(not Mexican-American) did not accord as much differential status 'to the teacher 

vs. the mothef , in the forms of address used to influence her. That Is, they 

> ■ * 

did not display as much awfrefcess of a home-school discontinuity, which seemed 
to Indicate they did not understand the status rules associated with forms of 
address in formal settings as well as other pupils.. 

These findings indicate that pupils in general were quite aware oi, the 

*, • • 

relationships between social status and appropriate forms of address in ey:h of 
the settings most_famlllar to them and of the very real differences between 
, appropriate forma of addreaa in school settings compared to home and play settings . 



Pupils who (lid not perceive .the rules ae different in the formal vs. Informal 

aettlng tended to -be those who yere culturally different , and those who encountered 

achievement problems . . 

Units of Discourse ^ 
and Salient Features 



In reporting what they heard "anybody saying" after viewing videotape 

playbacks of lessons in which they had participated, pupils In this study re- 

~ sponded primarily by giving "simple" units, i.e., they reported actual language 

1 /in sentence form, but provided no Information beyond the utterance ("How many 

; would like me to put another word up?" "I know how to spell language."). Over , 

the course of the year, however, as the classroom became more familiar, signify 

cantly more contextual information was reported, so that more "compound" and 

"complex" units of discourse we^e reported by pupils (p < .001). Some examples 
q 4 Analysis of variance waa used with thes,e data. 
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1. fjMiee L.#. rang the Nov to do your assignment, you have to 
write tha eantences. iKere la (ale) 14 lines; and • 

2. Let*e draw a witch. How xan you deecrlbe a witch? 
[She called on RickJ] 

^ Scary. . * 

I dta't know h*w to draw scary, ao I'll just write It on the board. 

; Pupil* high In atatua with their peers reported significantly more informa- 

; tton {actftal language plua contextual information) than did middle or low peer 

_ atatua pupils (p<.02h In viewing videotapes pf informal settings (family 

conversations and play groups) pupila reported more "events" without giying the 

\ 

actual language uttered, and provided less specific info rmation (language used 
plus contextual information) r than they did for tha formal 'classroom lessons 
(p^.001). , v 

In forming groups (categories) of the 3x5 cards containing their 4 reports 
of the language they heard In videotape replays of lessons, pupils identified 
"contextual" and "social" features of discourse most frequently. That is, they 
referred to events or activities within which ^he language occurred and to lan- 



guage sources aa important common (salient) fixtures of the language. Some 

# 

MMplai include: 



**** 

' 1. ' Inatancea selected: 

a. Bill. Let 1 a aee what Bill can make. v 

b. Gavino, coma up and let 9 a aee what he can make* 

»• 

c. Robert made "mouaetrap," and that f s a fun game, too*. 

Season for groupings Those people went up to mitke some (compound) 
words (on the feltboard); 

2. Inatancea aelected: 

a. Do you know what a mental picture ia? 
Cshe asked Yea]) 

A mental picture ie something that you think in your head. (Yaa) 

b. There waa a Jawa chasing me. (Yaa) 

O 

ERIC laaeon for grouping: Yaa' a talking. It's about the atuff that aha 
™» aeen in tor head (an exerclae in deecribing) • 
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Th.se "embedded" features of a social end contextual nature became signifl- 
cently more prominent -a the classroom became more familiar (p<-.05), in much 
the same way as contextual information. increased in the units of discourse reported. 
Embedded features were as salient to pupils in videotapes of family conversations 
and play groups <#s they were in lessons. "Written" features of language 'were 
more salient to pupils in lessons then in informal settings ( P <.t)5). Written 

# 

features were identified when pupils concentrated on the written form of the 
language ("These ajl start with •d. ,n ) rather than the oral form ("They're all 
talking about a game."). "Abstract" (structural end functional) features of 
language were more salient in informal settings (p<.05) (e.g., "The* mother 
wss telling them to do something," a directive function). 

There were no peer status or ethnic differences in sslient featuresUdenti- 
fied by pupils, but there were significant achievement snd grade level differences, 
with lower echievers (p^.002) and second graders ( p <.05) identifying more written 

features, while higher echievers (p^.01) and fourth, graders (p^.001) identi- 

\ 

fled more abstract features. 
* Teacher reports- of what they heard "anybody ssying" in lessons understandably 

tended to be in more complex units thsn pupils* reports. In addition, teachers 
tended to report a question in conjunction with a^pupil response, or s series of 
responses, while pupils tfnded, to^ rmporj: pupil responses in isolation from the 
question that ellci^ld it. Contextual features of discourse were "sslient" to t 
teechers as well as pupils, but teachers focused a great deal on functional 
features as' well. Teachers' contextual groupings were organised b> lesson con- 
cept (e.g.", these were the ordinary examples of compound words the kids gave; 
these were the unusual and interesting examples they^ave), and their functional 
groupinge tended to be related to instructionel purpose (e.g., questions I asked 
to gar out facte* questions I asked, to get expressions of their opinions), 
Thus., teechere organised daserbom "language around content and instructional 



purpose, while pupils organised it around the activities of the lesson. , 

Th* tocioliiiguist (Roger Shuy) who analysed the thirty-six videotaped- lessors 

* ** 
• neither reported what he heard "anyone ^ saying, nor. "grouped" language unite 

on the basis of tht lr similar features, but he did use categories or concepts 

to talk about the language features that stood out for him. He identified a 

variety of "saliebt features* 1 (e.g., topic manipulation, self -referencing, 

— - — ^ 

supersegmentals), -but most salient for him, were the ways in which these features 
of classroom talk contributed to^r detracted from the immediate function 
(managing the flow of talk) and the long-range function (learning) of the classroom 
He also appeared to "hear" more teachef talk than pupil talk. N The Instances of 
pupil talk presented in his report were there primarily to Illustrate the ways 
In which teacher talk served to manage or. control the_ flow. oX, pupil talk. 

K 9 These differences In perspective are presented graphically in Figures 3 

V 

and 4*. Figure 3 can be Interpreted as follows: ideally, any lesson is designed 

to serve some long-range goal or purpose; at the same time the wesson has a 

content and purpose of Its own; this content or purpose determines the management 

t • . \ 

procedures appropriate to the lesson; the management, in turn, Is designed to 

facilitate 'the activities which occur within the lessen. The findings of this 
study suggest that pupil perceptions of language were organized by the "i*_ner 
circle," the lesson activities. Teacher perceptions were organized from a 
broader or more encompassing perspective, by the content and purpose of the lesson. 
The sociollnguist perceived classroom language from two perspectives, one more 
narrow (management of the flow of talk), and one more broad (long-range purpose). 
In a sense, then, his perspective was at once more encompassing and more penetra- 
ting than the teacher 1 s perspective, and Indeed, this Is what we should exjte^t 
from an outside observer, just as we should expect the teacher's perspective 
to be more encompassing than the pupll f s. Considered as a whole, Figure 3 
illustrates the point t^t the fullest understanding of classroom language can 
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only be achieved by the inclusion of all of these perspectives. 
^ figure 4 illustrates thrss psrspectives of the ssliency of the two main 
sources of classroom talk. For the pupil, pupil talk predominated and there 
was no clear relationship between teacher talk and pupil talk. For the teacher, 

• • 

both* teacher talk and pupil talk ^ere salient, with pupil talk having a slight 
% edge, and there was a reciprocal relation between the two. For the sociolinguist, 
teacher talk predominated, end functioned primarily to manipulate or direct pupil 
talk. Here,' it seems to us, the teachers' view was the broadest, or most ^compas- 
sing of the three, but it is still the case that all three perspectives must be 
combined to provide a really complete view of classroom language. 

To summarise, the findings on pupil and teacher perceptions of the units 
and salient features of classroom discourse all emphasise the importance of the 
s ocial context in the formation of these perctptions . In particular, the role / 
status of the participants in the social setting, the* stage of development In 
establishing the social system itself; and the [purpose for which the system 
has been established , all appeared to be contributing to differences in partici- 
pant perceptions of classroom discourse. Furthermore, It is clear that pupil 

* 

perceptions of language shifted as the social context changed from the formal 
setting of the lesson to the informal settings of conversations in families 
and play groups. . - 

These findings underline the need to know more about how the social system 
of the classroom is ^established, and what part language plays in that establish- 
ment. The sociolinguistlc analysis of these lessons focused on the language 

used by teachers as a fundamental factor in the social system of the classroom, 

• - - * 

and emphasised the ways in which classroom differences were created by subtle 
differences in teacher use of language. We turn next to .an examination of these 
differences, focusing particularly on the "management function, and on class- 
room questioning. ^ 
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Soclolingulstic Analyses 
of Classroom Language * 

Roger Shuy'e s*ciolinguistic analysis of these lessons grey out of a partic- 
ular perspective on the relationship between talk at home and talk at school. 
He noted that talk in the classroom is the major device for assisting in learning. 
Children come to school, from an environment in which talk is conversational. 
They meet a' new kind of language use which requires them to learn new rules. 
They have to learn that one cannot talk at will without making a bid for a turn 
(visualjjr verbal). They need to learn a new set of asymetrical interruption 
ruIesT they need to learn the subtleties of indirect language use. ( H I see 



ERIC 



someone whose hands aren't folded" actually is an imperative, even though it has 
the form of an observation). The learning pattern may be described as follows: 

Home conversation^— ^ School talk 

With such a developmental 0 pattern clearly evident, it would seem reasonable 
that effective claajsroom language ^would attempt to move in the learner's direc- 
tion rather tha^to expect the learners to be immediately proficient in a language 
system they have not yet mastered. Such a strategy would look like this 

Home language Q — * School talk 
That is, the effective teacher would attempt to reduce the mismatch of school 
and home talk styies by: , ^ 

1) eliminating the unnecessary characteristics of school talk; N 

2) accepting the errors in stylistic conflict caused by the 
mismatch; and f 

3) setting a reasonably and gradual pace for acquiring those 
aspect* of school talk which are necessary to be learned. 

Some of the traps inta which teachers can fall are • 

1) valuing the need to "control (and using language to gain 
this control) over the need to learn; 

2) setting individual learning beneath group socializing; 

3) emphasising managing (through talk) over the learning 
of content; A 

* Friedman analysis of variance by ranks was used with these data. 
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4) falling to take . advantage of the students 1 natural develop- 
SMmtal learning by not permitting thi .> to talk, by ignoring 
what they talk about, and by not capitalising on what they 

do say and then steering that talk toward the content \ 
topic; and * 

5) falling to build on the natural conversational style 

. with which children are familiar, • 

Shuy noted that some teachers do better than others at avoiding or addressing 

these traps. Figure 5 presents a dummar* of the mm*dt elements of language in theae 

eix classrooms, aa described by Shuy. He pointed out/ that this description was 

♦ 

not meant to be evaluative, although it certainly delved into this territory 
whether it intended to or not. What it should point out is that there are many 
dimensions to talk in the classroom, and that not all teachers work in the same 
way. If the six teachers studied here provide any sort of microcosm of a larger 
universe, it is abundantly clear that any assessment of teacher competence in 
using llnguage is highlyNi cologi cal rather than segmental. Jo isolate any one 
language- feature from the overall task and from other langvage features is not 

possible in the usual quantitative paradigm. To say that ritualized language 

i 

is bad, per se, is not possible, since such language does accomplish certain . 
desirable goals. flu^t u natural conversational style is more effective seems 
intuitively right, but it may well not* be right for every child or for every oc- 
casion, What is offered here is, instead, only a set of dimensions for analysing 
the'-tyse. of talk in the classroom, illustrated by a set of samples of six teachers 
In one schpol. 

. In examining Classroom questioning, Shuy proposed a model for effective 
use of "probing" questions, suggesting that the most useful strategy would in- 
volve movicg from open-ended (Tell me about the industry of r Bolivia) to "wh- 
questions" (What is the leading export of Bolivia?) to "Yes-No" quest J .is (Is 

S v 

tin the leading export of Bolivia?) to "tag" questions (Tin is the leading 
/export of Bolivia, isn't it?). This model is based on the supposition that 
teachers ask probing questions in order to find out what pupils know. In his 
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analysis of questions in these classrooms, Shuy noted that: 



1) Questions were an important part of classroom talk in these lessons, 
comprising approximately one out of every three teacher utterances; 

2) The questions asked in these lessons did not follow the proposed 
model of an effective probing strategy (i.e., moving from an 
open-ended question to a wh-* question to p yes-no question to 

a tag question) ; / 

3) The flow of questions in these lessons did not follow the vertical 
downward movement of the proposed model, but appeared to be 

more horizontal (i.e., a "series of wh- questions were asked before 
proceeding to a yes-no question); 

4) Teachers in these lessons used mostly wh- questions and yes-no 
questions, with only two of tjie six teachers showing a strong 
predominance of wh- over yes-no questions; and 

5) Wh- questions tended to dominate five to one over yes-no questions 
in the process par Is of the lessons, ^ut teacher^ differed greatly 
here, with iJwo teachers (I> and E) haying a strong four to one * 
dominance of wh- questions, two 'teachers (B and F) using wh- 

and yes- no questions in about equal amounts, an<* two teachers 
(A and C) using yes-no questions twice as often as wh- questions* 

It is worth noting that the two teachers who showed dominance in use of 

wh- questions (D and E) we^e the two who focused on "the form of doing content" 

(see Figure 5), while the two who used wh- questions and yes-no questions 

in equaj. amounts (B and F) were the wo who focused en "doing content, ""and 

the two who used yes-no questions twice as often bs wh- questions (A and C) 



were the two who focused on "doing school.' Thus we se£ that questioning 
strategies in these classrooms appeared to be closely related to whether the 
principle function of classrooir ^alk was on the socialization aspects of language 
arts or on the content aspects. 

Speech act analysis . A special sub-study was conducted to determine 
whether the approach selected for the analysis of language as a linguistic 
system would strongly affect our overall findings. In addition to Shuy's 
analysis, two other descriptions of these thirty-six lessons were developed. 

Arnulfo Ramirez carried out a speech act analysis, using an adaptation 
of Smith and Coulthard's model (1975), which he had used in an earlier study 
of language artfl lessons (Ramirez, 1979). He identified the types of acts 
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that occurred within the opening* answering, and follow-up moves within both 
teacher-intiated and pupil-initiated exchanges! Discourse wis found to be 
dc .mated by teacher-initiated exchanges, with a relatively high density of 
speech acts occurring in the opening move. In teacher-initiated exchanges 
there were significant differences in frequency of particular types of acts, 
within each of the three moves (pOoOl in each case). Opening moves (teacher) 
' were dominated by speech acts categBrtfeft**a»J' directive management" and "non- 

participant informatives" (stating fact, example, observation that did not 
include the speaker directly). Answering moves (pupil) were dominated by 
"non-participant reacts" (responses to teacher calling on pupil, vhere response 
did not include any personal opinion, attitude, or experience). Follow-up 
moves (teacher) were dominated by "accepts" ("all right," as opposed to "very 
good"). . 

There were significant shifts ove; time in the speech act ratios of { 
" ' general management to lesson-related management, and participant replies and 
reacts to non-participant replies and reacts, with general management decreasing 
and participant replies and reacts increasing from September to December. 
This \tended to support other findings related to development of the classroom 

L 

as a social system. 

Ihis speech act analysis tended to support Shuy's conclusions with regard 
to the importance of talk as management in these classrooms. Ratios of "real" 

r 

to "psuedo" questions and "participant" to "non-participant" informatives 
within opening moves in each lesson were examined to identify possible statis- 
tical differences in use of "natural language" from the point'' of view of speech 
act analysis, but no significant classroom differences were found on either 
of these measures; There were significant classroom differences in speech 
act ratios related to management acts, and these tended to corroborate Shuy's 
descriptions of Teachers C, D, and E. Teacher F exhibited no "extremes" on 

any of the speech act ratios which involved significant classroom differences, 

O K 
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which sight be construed as support of Shuy's view that she used "mote natural 

language* 11 - v 

*• * * 

Diagrams ring lesson structure through question cycle sequences . \ third 
type of soclolinguistic analysis utilised an adaptation of a system for cate- 
gorizing question cycles that was' developed by, Johnson (1979). Diagrams were 
developed for all thirty-sxx lessons, designed to display the structure of 
each lesson in relation to three types of question cycles: independent (two ' 
cycles are structurally separate*, as a new question is introduced); conjunctive 
(two cycles are tied together because- the same question is asked of more than 
one Student) ; and embedded .(one cycle is -contained within another, because 
the react or follow-up move involves a new solicitation of the same pupil, 
as in the case of a probing question or a question of clarification). These 

e 

structural displays showed a great deal of difference from lesson to, lesson 

« - IT f 

in terms of the vertical (independent cycles) development vs. the horizontal 
(conjunctive) development of the lesson/ Much of this variation seemed to 
derive from the instructional strategy, or teaching procedure,^ being used. 
This was particularly evident in the diagrams of Teacher B's lessons, which 
are presented in Figure 6. Teacher B taught several lessons using a variety 
of "models vJoyce & Weil, 1972) , so differences in instructional strategy 
from one lesson to another were quite marked. . 

Using these diagrams, measures of the "conjunctive development" and 
"embedded development" were derived for each of the. 36 lessons, and an analysis 
of these measures showed significant shifts over time in conjunctive development 
(p^.05), with similar shifts which approached significance (p^.10) in embedded 

* V 

t ' i 

development. In each case the December and January lessons tended to be ranked 
highest, suggesting that questions tended to be pursued in somewhat more depth 
as the year progressed. This also parallels findings on development of the 
classroom as a social system*. (Note also that ptfpil replies to questions 
shifted toward more "participant" information during this period.) There were 
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no significant classroom differences In conjunctive or embedded development 
of lessons. This analysis of tna sequential'structure of cJjmmmwm** questioning 
presented a very different perspective from Shuy's analysis. It provided 
neither a specific corroboration of .nor a specific contradiction of his findings. 
"Salience" of language evehts . Earlier we 'noted that pupil repdrts of what 

they "heard anyone saying" in lessons tended to focus on pupil responses in 

I 

isolation from teacher questions or comments, Ramires 1 speech act analysis 
provided statistical corroboration of tliis pattern. Speech acts occurring 
in the answering move were reported significantly more often (proportionate 
to their^occurrence) than acts* in the opening or follow-up move (p-. 00013). 
Thus, pupil attention was strongly focused on the comments of other pupils. 
The structural analysis of question cycle sequence also provided additional 
information on the saHence for pupils of particular types of language events. 
Pupil responses to questions were reported significantly mor^ often when they 
occurred lii conjunctive cycles (p-.0017) and in question cycles that contained 
embedded cycles (p-. 00013). This suggests that pupil comments were most salient 
to other pupils when they occurred in response to a teacher question that was . 
pursued (expanded, developed) by the teacher in some way t e.g., by asking a 
probing question of the same pupil, or by asking another pupil to respond to 

the same question. 
s 

Stngarg . To summarise, each of three different approaches to soclolinfluistlc 
analysis provided useful information about the language in these six classrooms. 
The three approaches supplemented each other in very interesting ways. While 
they did not corroborate each other in every detail^they did not contradict 
each other * Roger Shuy's analysis identified classroom differences in language 
use. Ramirez* speech act analysis corroborated several of these identified 
» differences . Both the speech act analysis and the analysis of the structure 
of question cycle sequences provided evidence relative to changes in the 
social system of the classroom over time and pupil attention to the responses 
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of other pupils . In addition, the analysis of, lesson structure identified 

differences related to inatructicmal strategy . 

In all of these analyses particular attention was given to classroom 

questioning, which had been identified as a critical area by the findings 

oa rules of discourse* 

Functions of Questions , 

SE5E 55 Pralae* * 

Pupils in this study readily identified the very real differences in the 
functions of questions In lessons and in family conversations. Teachers asked 
questions "to tell," or "to teach," while mothers asked questions because 
"they wanted to know." Children's responses to questions, on the other hand, 
M re seen as serving a more or less "routine" interacrrt^^function in both 
settings. That is, children answered questions because "someone asked." 

Questions and responses to questions occurred very infrequently in ->lay 
group settings, and when they did occur appeared to serve an attention-getting 
function rather than an informing function. Because questions were so infre- 
quent in the play videotapes, data on children's definitions of the functions 
of questions and responses in play settings were not gathered. 

Teachers agreed with pupils* in stating that questions served primarily 

an instructional function. Thus both sets of participants tended to disagree 

with the outside observer (sociolingulst) wh- suggested that effective ques- 
* 

/tioning should Involve a diagnostic function, informing the teacher about 

( - . 

1 what the pupil knew. 

Pupils reported that teacher praise was given because it was deserved, 

i.e., "we had good ideas." Praise occurred very rarely in the videotapes of 

both family conversations and play groups, so pupil definitions of the functions 

of praise in these settings were not obtained. Pupil perceptions of teacher 

praise were quite yongruent with teacher statements, for teachers said they 

used praise for feedback to pupils that their Ideas were correct or good.. 
* Chi square and regression analysis were used with these data. 
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There were ^no significant ethnic differences in pupil perceptions of 
the functions of questions, responses, or praise at school, or the functions 
of questions and responses at home. There were significant relationships 
(p^.025) between pupil perceptions of the functions of questions in lessons 
and their "composite concurrent classroom status" (a combined measure reflecting 
entering reading achievement, peer status, and status with teacher). There were 
significant relationships between pupil perceptions of praise and each of the 
concurrent classroom status measures separately (entering reading achievement, 
p<.01; peer status, p<T*.05; status with teacher, p<£.005>. Children of higher 
classropm status viewed questions as instructional and praise as deserved,^ 
while children of lower classroom status tended not to provide any definition 
of the functions of these language events. 

There were strong classroom. differences in pupil perceptions of the 
functions of teacher questions (p< 1 001) and of teacher praise (p^- .05) in 
lessons, and these differences corresponded %o differences in teachers' use-ef / 
questions and praise, as identified in analyses of the classroom language. 
Teachers C, E, and F stood out/particularly here. 

Teacher C relied almost exclusively on questions presented in the teacher's 
guide of the textbook, and used the highest proportions of repeats of pupil 
responses, and the lowest proportions of actual praise. Pupils in this class 
were less able than other pupils to define any purpose for the questions being 
asked, and tended not to define praise as deserved. 

Teacher E'-s questions, according to Shuy, did "not build vertically, 
toward larger knowledge... She inches forward slowly, never fully revealing 
the right answers. V She had high proportions of repeats of pupil responses, 
and low proportions of praise. Pupils in this rJass defined questions as 
serving an instructional function, and saw praise deserved. 

Teacher F, said Shuy, used questiofas in a "natural conversational stvle," 
and reacted to pupil comments with "questions which both built on what the 
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student had contributed, and at the same time allowed the teacher to design 
where the topifc *ould go." Teacher F's lessons almost always began with a 
series of "real" questions. She used roughly equal proportions of repeats, 
acceptance^ and praise. Pupils in this class defined questions as serving 

- 4 

an informative function ("she wants to know"), and thought praise was deserved. 

These classroom 'differences in pupil perceptions of the functions of 
questions in lessons, and in teacher use of questions and praise, appeared 
to have some relation to final achievement, for there were significant differences 
between pupils in Classrooms E and F in final reading achievement, when entering 
reading achievement was controlled for. It is important to nbte here, however, 
that Teachers A an<TC, who received the most critical "reviews"* from Shuy, 
did not have pupils who scored significantly lower in final reading achievement 
(entering reading controlled fqx) . 

In addition, the evidence indicated that defining questions as informative j 
contributed significantly to the explained variance in pupil participation 
in classroom discussions (p<f .01),. Defining praise as deserved was also sig- 
nificantly related to higher participation in class discussions (p<*.025). 
Ftequency of participation in class discussions contributed significantly 
(p<.0001) to the explained variance in final reading achievement (entering 
reading controlled for). * 

To sumnarize, the findings on participants' perceptions of the functions 

pf quest ionfc, responses, and praise related to and supported several other 

f 

findings already reported'. In particular, the soclollngulst's de scriptions of 
classroom^ differences in use of language were reflected in differences in 
pupil perceptions of the functions of language in these classrooms. In addition, 
the findings on rulerf of discourse pointed to the probable importance of 
an understanding of the rules surrounding. classroom questioning for pupil 
success, in school. The findings reported here support this supposition, for t 
understanding of the functions of questions aud praise was shown to be related 
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to concurrent classroom status, and to participation In class discussions, which 
yaa in turn related to final reading achievement . 
Salience of he v ike Events* 

The language events which .were most frequent in occurrence were not necessarily 
the ones which were most "salient" to pupils (i.e., reported as heard most often, 
proportionate to their occurrence). This was true in both classroom and play 
settings, and was -particularly true for questions*, responses, and praise in 
the classroom setting. ^ 

CI 

As r/oted earlier, "salient" speech acts occurred more frequently in the 
answering move thap the opening move (p«. 00013) in teacher-initiated exchanges. 
It was also the case latf there were higher ratios of attention for pupil 
answers than for teacher questions (p<C.001). This latter fact was tpie tor 
\both teachers and pupils . Thus, although teacher questions occurred somewhat 

• . \ » 

- ■ 0 

more frequently, pupil responses were more salient to the classroom participants. 

•* * 
Similar 1 / » with regard to teacher praise, as the intensity of praise 

increased from simple acceptance, to mild praise, to strong praise, it decreased 

in frequency of occurrence, but was reported as heard more frequently by pupils. 

In addition, pupil responses which drew teacher praise were reported as heard 

-morefcfrequently than responses which did not. 

In play groups, the most frequently occurring language events were "information- 

V 

giving," "attention-getting," and "directing/influencing, 11 in that order. The most 
frequently reported events were directing/influencing and information-giving, 
in that order. . It appeared that directing/influencing language was particularly 
salient to children in the, play setting, while attention-getting language tended 
to be ignored, or screened out. 

Thus, children in this study were Involved in intormation-giving and attention- 
getting in both play groups and classroom lessons, albeit in quite different 
ways In the two settings. The directing/influencing language that they used 

bo frequently in play settings was rarely used in classroom lessons. They 

* Kruskal-Wallis and Friedmah analysis of variance were used with these data. 
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attended to information-giving language in both. play groups and lessons (e.g., 
pu^il responses). They attended to the directives of peers in play settings, 
but did not frequently report the directives of teachejs in lessons. Attention- 
getting language arid behavior (raise your hand) were not frequently attended 
to in eitner setting. 

these findings indicate that pupils in ^iis study were using different 
language production and reception skills in the two settings. A further analysis 
was made of factors that might be affecting their patterns of attention 
(language reception). ' 

In lessons, the ratios of pupil attention to teacher qj^stions were not 
significantly related to the type of question that was asked. However, ratios 
of attention to pupil responses werq significantly related tp the type of 
question being responded to (p<^.001). Pupils reported hearing responses. to 
lover convergent and higher divergent questions most frequently. Responses to 
rhetorical questions were reported least frequently. 

There were clear individual differences in pupil patterns of attention 
to both teacher questions and pupil responses. Fourth grauers attended less 
than sec< f i or third graders to teacher questions (p< .05) , and attended more 
than second or third graders to pupil answers (p<C.02). High achievers in 
reading attended more to teacher questions than low achiever^ (p^ .001) . 
Pi«Pils hif.ii in peer status attended more to pupil responses than pupils of middle 
or low peer status (p^C.05). There were no ethnic differences in attention 
* to either teacher questons or pupil responses. 

These findings demonstrate that selective attention was occurring in v 
both the classroom and play setting. We r assume that children believed this 
selective attention to be functional for some purpose. We might surmise that 
children' at tended closely to directing/influencing language in play settings in 
order to defend themselves, or protect themselves from being controlled by 
y^^iX playmates. And indeed, Wilkinson & Dollaghan (1979) have provided examples 
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of ho^jsklllful children* can be in use of indirect refusals to follow peer * 
directives. 

But how might attention to the comments of other pupils be seen as func- 

tional in the classroom? To answer this question we must consider how several 

9 ' < * 

other findings might be integrated with the findings on attention to other 

r 

pupils. The critical perceptions of classroom participants to be considered 
here are: j 

1. Teachers' questions were asked in order to give information (to tell 
or teach), rather than to* get information (agreed to by both teachers 
and pupils) ; 

* 

2. Pupil responses were given because the teacher asked a question 
(agreed to by both teachers and pupils): 

4 3. Pupil responses were more salient (attended to more often and/or - 

deemed more important to report as being heard)' than teacher questions 
(agreed to by both teachers and pupils); 

4. Praise was given because the pupils' responses were right, or good 
(agreed to by both teachers and pupils); 

5. Praised responses were more salient than unpraised responses (data 
from^ pupils only) ; and 

6. Responses which occurred in "extended" question cycles (several re- 
sponses to same question, or responses which are probed by teacher) 
were more salient than those which occurred in "sliort" cycles (data 
from pupils only). 

How might all these perceptions be integrated? 'We suggest that the threads 

mi»ht be wov n together in pupils' minds (consciously or unconsciously) in the 

following way. Teacher questions serve to identify the things that one ought 

to know. Pupils fepond to these questions because that is the "natural" course 

of events — # question is asked, an answer is^given. The answers to questions 

inform other pupils, so that if one pupil knows what ought to be known, soon 

all^upils may know it. It is the pupil responses, therefore, that ore must 

attend to, in order to know what should be known. When a pupil response 

£s right it is praised, as indeed it should be, for not only does this response 

demonstrate that the one pupil knows what ought to be known, it informs all 

t * 

oth«r pupils t correctly, so that they now know as well (or so that they are 
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confirmed in what* they thought tobe correct). A pupil response which iw 
praised is probably a better (more accurate) presentation of information than 
one which is not praised (although an uripraised comment may not really be wrong) , 
so it is probably useful for other pupils to make a special nodP^f comments 

which draw teacher praise* A question cycle that is extended by the teacher 

r 

(making it a adjunctive cycle, or embedding a new cycle within it) serves 
to indicate to pupils that this is a particularly important question , so that 
pupils should give special attention tp the response(s) which it elicits. 

' This 'vision -of "the way it works" fits both pupil and teacher descriptions 

of the functions of questions, responses, and praise, as well as pupil patterns 

t, ' * * 

of attention to classroom language* 1% seems possible, then that teachers 

and pupils in this study shared ,a common understanding of the function of the 

solicit-fesponse-react cycle as an integrated unit that contributes to learning 

in .classrooms . „ 

To summarize, -the findings on salience of language events, when combined 

with the findings on participant perceptions of the functions of questions, 

responses, and praise, suggest that pupils and teachers interpreted classroom 

questioning as follows : 

1. Teacher questions served to identify the things that one ought to 
know ; 

2. The answers tj> questions served to inform other pupils; 

3. Praise served to mark the pupil responses that were particularly 
"good; 11 and 

4. Teacher extension of a question cycle served to indicate to pupils 
that this was a particularly Important question. 

Participation in Classroom Discourse 
and Success in School , 

If this view of classroom questioning is valid (i.e., really* operated 

in the minds of these pupils and teachers) then it would follow that pupil 

responses were perceived as critical to the learning of other pupils. Teachers 

might operationalize this view. by calling on pupils who were more apt to give 
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responses that would help others learn, i.e., pupils who were more successful 
in school. Pupils might operationally this view by attending differentially 
to the responses of pupils, who would help them learn — again, ^ the pupils who 
were more successful in school. We can test the validity of the view, to some 
degree, therefore, by noting whether either or both of these behaviors did 
in fact occur. 

Verbal part i cipation in class discussions .* The pupil status variables 
that contributed to frequency of verbal participation in class discussions 
for pupils in this study are diagrammed in Figure 7. Entering reading achieve- 
ment was the best predictor of academic success (final reading achievement), 
but it is interesting to note that both entering reading and participation 
in class discussions contributed significantly to the explained variance in 
final reading achievement (p-.OOOl and p=.0027, respectively). Neither entering 
reading nor status with teacher, two important measures of "success" in school, 
contributed significantly to the variance in participation in discussions by 
itself, but they did contribute jointly. This finding supports the proposed 
view of classroom questioning, for teachers did appear to be calling on pupils 
they considered to be. more successful. x 

Note also that while peer status was an important measure of classroom 

social success, and was related to both entering reading achievement and s-tatus 

with teacher (entering reading and status with teacher each contributed signi^i- 

cantly to the explained variance in peer status, with p».0049 and .0004, respec- 

« 

tively), it was not a direct measure of academic success, and it was not .related 
to participation in class discussion. Ethnicity was also related to entering 
reading (p<C.05), but it was not in itself a direct measqre of success in 
school. It did not contribute to explained variance in peer status, or status 
with teacher, and it did not contribute to the explained variance in partici- 
pation in class discussion. These findings also tend to support che proposed' 

view of classroom questioning, for teachers were not calling differentially 
Chi square and regression analysis were used wi^th these data.. 
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FIGURE 1 
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on pupils who vcre not clearly more successful academically. 

Boys, however, were called on (participated) significantly more 'than 
girls. But boys were no more successful than girls on any of the concurrent 
success measures (entering reading, peer. status, or status with teacher). 
This finding does not necessarily negate the proposed view. It does suggest, 
however, that teachers used guidelines other than expected academic success 
in choosing who to call on to participate in class discussions. Other studies 
indicate that boys volunteer more than girls (Brophy & Good, 1974; Potter, 1974), 
and that teachers interact on the whole more with boys than with girls (Meyer 
& Thompson, 1956 ;„ Cherry, 1975). 

For teachets in this study, then, the evidence indicates that pupils who 
were called on and who participated most frequently in class discussions did 
tend to be pupils who were more successful in school, and who might, therefore, 
be more apt to give responses that would help other pupils learn. It is clear, 
however, that # this was not the only factor operating in teachers 9 allocation 
of "turns 11 to talk. Turther, it is important to note that we collected no 
data on who volunteered to talk, though it was a rather strictly followed 
"rule" in each of these classrooms that the teacher called on pupils who did 
have their hands raised. This procedure would put some additional constraints 
on what pupils the teacher called on to participate, and may account for the 
lower participation of high-achieving girls vs. high- achieving boys (p<f.01). 

Salience of language sources . Attention to the comments of other pupils 

did vary according to the classroom status of the speaker. Overall, ratios 

of attention were higher for the comments of pupils who were high in entering 

reading achievement, and lower for pupils low in entering reading (p<C.01). 

Ratios of attention were also highest for pupils who participated frequently 

in class discussions (p^.01). Furthermore, the$e patterns of attention varied 

significantly for the subgroup of listeners who were high achieving readers 

(p<.001), and for the subgroup of listeners who were frequent participants 
* Friedman analysis of variance by ranks was used with these data. 
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(p<;01); but not for my other subgroups' within those variables. Thus, pupils 
in general appeared to be following strategies of attending more closely to 
pupils who were wore successful (i.e. #-might help them learn), and pupils 
who were more successful exhibited these "strategies," or patterns of attention 
more strongly than other pupils. 

Pupil status variables that were not directly related to academic success 
(aex and peer status) did not relate significantly to overall pupil variation 
in ratios of attention. That is, boys were not attended to more than girls, 
and high peer status pupils were not attended to more than low peer status 
pupils, "'his. latter finding is particularly important, for if attention to the 
comments of other pupils were a purely social phenomenon, we would expect 
high jteer status pupils to be attended to more closely. 

Ethnicity was not ^ direct measure of success in school, and in general, 
few ethnic differences were found in this study. However, ethnicity was related 
to entering reading achievement, with Mexican-American pupils significantly 
lower than Anglos or other minorities in entering reading (p^.05). Overall, 
ratios of attention were significantly higher for Anglo pupils, and lower 
for Mexican-American pupils (p<.01). There was no significant variation 
in patterns of attention for any ethnic subgroup of pupils^ The only two 
classrooms that showed significant variation in patterns of attention by entering 
reading achievement of the speaker were also the only two to show significant 
variation by ethnicity of speaker. Therefore, it appeared that the overall 
variation of attention by ethnicity of speaker was at least partly a result 
of the ethnic differences in entering reading achievement. 

Pupil status with teacher was an important measure of success in school. 
Overall, ratios of attention to pupil comments did not vary significantly by 
the speaker's status with the teacher. However, there were grade level dif- 
ferences in patterns of attention, such that fourth graders showed significant 
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variation in ratios of attention based on all three of the "success" variables. 
Fourth graders gave more attention to the comments of high achievers (p^.01), 
frequent participants (p ^".01) , and pupils high in status Vith the tedcher 
(p<f*001). Third graders showed m> significant differences in ratios o£ at- 
tention based on any of these variables. Neither third graders nor fourth 
graders showed significant variation in ratios of attention based on the three 
variables that were not direct measures of academic success in school (ethnicity, 
sex, and peer status) . * 

When the data on ratios of attention for classrooms E and F, the two 
classes which differed significantly in final reading achievement, were 
examined, there were significant patterns of attention identified in each 
classroom. It was not possible to say that one cl/ass displayed more "effective" * 
strategies of attending to pupils frotn whom they might learn, for each class 
seemed to be using some strategies that could b4 effective, but neither class 
showed significant variation on all three of the "success" variables. It 

was the case, however, that pupils in classroom F, the higher achieving class, 

r 

3howed higher overall ratios of attention to the comments of other pupils 
(mean ratio of attention was .224) than did pupils in % Classroom E (mean ratio • 
.170), and this difference was significant at the level of p«.0188 (Mann-Whitney U) 

The reader may remember that these two classrooms also differed in patterns 
of classroom interaction, according to our sociolinguist'. Teacher F used the 
"most natural conversational language," and Teacher E wa6 the "best example of 
teacherese." This suggests that patterns of pupil attention were related 
to patterns of classroom language use as well. 

The data on pupil patterns of attention to the comments of oth.r pupils 
in general support the' view of clastffSoSt^^estioning presented here. Pupils 
were attending differentially to other pupils 1 comments based on the speaker's 
classroom status for- the status variables directly re\ted to academic success, 
but not in most cases for the status variables not directly related to academic 
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success Fofcrth graders displayed these attention strategies to a marked 
degree, but third graders ^lid not, suggesting that "learning how to learn" 
from other pupils might be a developmental process. Pupils whe> were more 
successful academically displayed these strategies to a marked degree, but 
pupils who yere less successful did not, suggesting that those who had learned "T 
how to J^arn from other pupilsT-did in fact learn more than those who had not. ' 
In two classrooms which differed significantly in final reading achievement 
(entering reading controlled for), pupils in the higher achieving class showed 
higher overall ratios of attention to the comments of other pupils, though 
they did not display clearly more effective "strategies" of attending to aca- 
demically successful pupils. 

Summary , To summarize, the view of classroom questioning presented here, 
which suggests* that teachers and pupils in this studjft believed that pupil 
responses to questions served to help other pupils learn, was rat her strongly < 
supported by the data on participation in classroom discourse . Teachers in 
this study appeared to operationalize this view by calling on pupils who were } 
more likely to give responses that might help other pupils_£o J^arnu_for the 
^ ^upils who participated most frequently in class discussions tended tc be 
the pupils who were most successful academically . Pupils appeared to opera- 
tionalize this view by attending differentially to the responses of pupils 
who m*ght help them learn, for the pupils who were attended to most closely 
were the pupils who were most successful academically . 

.It is important to note also that the pupils who participated verbally 
in class discussions most frequently were the pupils w ho scored highest in 
final reading achievement (entering reading controlled for). This suggests 
that active participants may have learned most from classroom discussions. 
Perhaps active participacion improves one's attention to the comments of others. 
Next questions . Our data have not yet been analyzed td identify whether 
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thoae pupils who were frequent participants had higher overall ratios of 
attention to the comments of other pupils than those who were less frequent 

* o 

participants, itbr have we determined whether pupils who most closely followed 

the attention "strategies" which would appear to be most effective for learning 

from other pupils were in fact the pupils who achieved most. These are clearly 

the next questions to be answered in tracing relationships between participant 

perceptions of classroont discourse and pupil success in school.. * 

Teachers 1 Expectations 

and Pupils 1 Communicative Behavior 

One important question remains to be addressed. Much has been written 
about how teacher expectations may be affected by language differences in 
pupils' (Wight, 1971, 1975; Stubbs, 1976). For teachers in this study, expec- 
tations for pupil success in reading were significantly related to ratings 
of^pupils on various communicative characteristics. Contingency coefficients 
indicated that the strongest relationships were between predictions of success 
in reading and ratings on use of standard English (.45), but relationships be- 
tween predictions of success and listening attentively in class were almost 
as high (.43). Ratings on pupil participation in class discussions were 
next most closely related to predictions of success (.39), and ratings on 

4 

following the M no talking" rules in class were least closely related (.25). 
Thus, pupils 1 communicative behavior did appear to affect teachers 1 expectations 
for pupils. Furthermore, the communicative behavior that would seem to have 
the least direct ftffect on pupil learning, but might be most closely associated 
with "annoyance factors" for teachers, (i.e., following the "no-talking" rules) 
was least closely related to teacher expectations for* {mpil success, 
* It was also the case that teachers 1 predictions of pupil success in reading 
' had some basis in prior pupil achievement. Pupils who were low in entering 
reading achievement were not uniformly predicted to have low success in reading, 
but all pupils who were average or high in entering reading were predicted to 
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be At least average in success in reading. 

* 

It As wojrth noting that teacher expectations and ratings of pupils were 
significantly related over time (September through December). Contingency 
coefficients for the ratings over time indicated that the most stable teacher 
perception was thfe prediction of success in reading (.53). Perceptions of m 
communicative behaviors were all less stable than this* with contingency 
cdefficients for following "no talking" rules being the strongest (.46), and 
listening attentively (.39) and participation in class discussions (.35) 
being least strong. Stability of teacher perceptions of pupil use of standard 
English could not be tested, since several teachers declined to rate pupils 
on this characteristic in September, saying they did not yet know pupils well 
enough to make this judgment. This tendency for teacher perceptions of probable 
pupil success to be more stable over time than their perceptions of communicative 
behavior makes sense, since behavior is presumably more amenable to change 
than ability. 

It is also worth noting that tpacher perceptions of these pupils were 
rather heavily weighted on the positive side. For example, 94 pupils were 
predicted to be successful in reading, and only 30 to be unsuccessful. Similar 
patterns occurred for each of the ratings on pupils' communicative behavior. 
With such a preponderance of "highs" in each category, it was not surprising 
that pupils rated high in one characteristic tended to be rated high on others 
as well. In only one instance did a significant relationship between ratings 
derive mainly from a tendency for teachers to rate pupils as low on # each of 
two characteristics, and that was the relationship of predicted success in 
reading to use of standard English. Thus it would appear that in general the 
significant relationships among the ratings of these teachers were associated 
more with a "halo" effect than with self-fulf idling prophepi.es about pupilf 
who were destined to fail in school. It is clear, however, that, as the 
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literature suggests (Wight^ 1971, 1975; Stubbs, 1976) dialectical differences 
were related to tea&er attitudes «bout pupils in ways that might possibly 
affect pupil"* performance. 

To examine this possibility more carefully, teacher expectations for pupils 
and teacher ratings of pupils' communicative behavior were combined to form 
a composite s^ore, whi£h we have called "pupil status with teacher." Regression 
analyses showed that ehtering reading achievement and peer status of pupils 
each contributed significantly to the explained variance in pupil status* with 
teacher (p«.0008 and .0240, respectively), but ethnicity and sex did not. 
Thus, pupils 1 social competence as well as their academic competence appeared 
to be a fa:tor in teacher judgments. Furthermore, stereotypes about the 
inabilitiec of minority group children in general did not seem to be reflected 
in the judgments these teachers made about pupils. That is, the specific 
factor of dialectical difference made a difference in teachers* perceptions 
of pupils. The general factor of minority group membership did not. 

The role that teacher judgments of pupils (i.e., pupil status with teacher) 
played in pupil participation in class "iiscussions has already been discussed. 
We reiterate it briefly here. Pupil status with teacher did not contribute 
directly to explained variance in either participation in class discussions 
or final achievement in reading. It contributed jointly with enteri ng reading 
achievement to explained variance in participation in class discussions, and 
thus indirectly to final achievement in reading. 

* We also reported previously that ethnicity did not contribute significantly 
to explained variance in pupil participation in discussion. We add here the ob- 
servation that teacher ratings of pupils on dialectical differences (using 
standard English) were least Wrongly related of all the communicative behaviors 
to their ratings of pupil participation in class discussion (contingency 
coefficient - .24). Thus, opportunity to participate was not limited by minority 
group membership, and teachers did not believe that children who were dialectically 
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differant^participated significantly less in class discussions. 

To summarize, while teacher expectations for pupils we re clearly related 
to pupils 1 communicative beSiavior. they were also clearly re lated to prior 
academic achievement, which was the best single predicto r of "final" academic 
achievement . Further, while teacher judgments about p upils were clearly 
related to final success in reading, they were also clearly not the major con- 
tributing factor . In fact, they operated rather indirectly , contributing to 
variance in pupil participation in class discussions in combin ation with 
entering reading achievement , and only thereby contributing to variance in 
final reading achievement . 

The Non-Significance ' \ 

of Family Language Factors / 

We cannot conclude this report on the various findings of this study without 
sbme comments on the apparent non-significance of family language factors 
for pupils in this study. 

The only family language variable examined in detail in this study was 
• ethnic background. For pupils in this study there were no statistically sig- 
nificant differences between Anglos, Mexican-Americans, and Blacks and other 
minorities in relation to any of the following variables: 

1) perceptions of the rules of discourse in school, home, or play settings; 

2) perceptions of the units and salient features of discourse in school, 
^ home, or play settings; 

I 

3) perceptions of the functions of questions and responses in school 
and home settings; 

4) salience of teacher questions and pupil responses (as apparent in 
reports of what was heard being said in lessons) ; 

5) frequency of participation in class discussions; 

6) status with peers; and 

7) status with teacher. * 

There were significant ethnic differences in entering reading achieve- 
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merit, with Mexican-American pupils displaying lower achievement than either 
Anglos or Blacks and other minority group children. However, when entering 
reading achievement was controlled for by use of regression analysis, Mexican- 
American children vere r t ut significantly different from others in final read- 
s' t 

ing achievement (though this closeJy approached significance, with p-^.055)« 
These findings do not necessarily contradict the assumptions on which 

this study was based, (i.e., that the culturally different pupil will probably 
^perceive classroom communication from a different perspective than the teacher 

arid other pupils; tbat* the teacher may have negative ctitudes about the cul- 

turally different pupil's participation in classroom discourse; and that 
^botji of these factors may combine to lead to poor school achievement for 

the culturally different child). In fact, in a rather unexpected way, these 

findings may support these assumptions. 

What appears to ,be the case for our particular pupil population is that 

ethnic differences were not compounded by differences in socioeconomic status, 

family stability, parent interest in school achievement, nor even, lor most 

I 

pupils, by differences in mastery of English. Thus, these Mexican-American 
childrenwere not socially , culturally t or linguistically di fferent enough from 
the other children in their school to perceive or participate in classroom 
disc nurse iu markedly different ways, or to be perceived by their teachers 
as markedly different. Their evident deficit in entswng reading achieve- 
ment was not relnforded by concomitant deficits in s^ta^bs with peers or status 
with teacher, and they did not fall significantly further behind in reading 
as the school year progressed. 

What these findings demonstrate is thac ethnic (cultural) difference, 
inland of itself, does not (need not) lead automatically to school failure. 
What they suggest" is that we need t/^exami/ae in much greater detail \he inter- 
action of cultural differences with socioeconomic and other differences in 
family background, as these relate to school achievement deficits. For now, 
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it is import note that these findings regarding the non-significance of • 

family languagt actors (ethnic background) are undoubtedly .related to some of 
the unique (and, we feel, positive) characteristics of our particula* school 
population. We would not expect to see these findings replicated in \^r^>4Jf- 
ferent settings (e.g., a bilingual class, or with pupils whose parents ^re mi- 
grant workers) . r 
The Possible Significance 

of Peer Group Language Factors : . 
A Question for Further Study * 

Margafet Lay-Dopyera conducted an analysis of language in children's play 

groups. Though based on a sample o. only six play groups, the data point to 

the possible significance of peer group language factors in> pupils' success 

in, school. The most frequently occurring language events in the play settings 

/we observed were Information-Giving, Attention-Getting; and Directing/Influencing 

This corroborated children's reports pointing to attention-gfctting and directing/ 

influencing as important language functions in play settings. 

How different were these patterns from the patterns o£ classroom discourse? 

In these classrooms as in most, the predominant pattew was: teacher asks a 

question (Information-Seeking); children raise their hands (Attention-Getting); 

a child answers the question (Information-Giving); and the teacher may or may 

not react (possibly Approving). Frequently the teacher's opening move in this 

question cycle involved several speech acts that were appropriately called 

managing (directing). Clearly, attention-pitting, information-giving, and^ 

directing/influencing were important language functions in both classroom and 

play settings. Hut this is not to say that they operated similarly in both 

settings. 

Attention-getting was primarily nonverbal in classrooms. "Raise your 

hand" was the most universally understood tule pf classroom discourse. Attention 

getting in these play groups was very verbal. The most frequently used vords 

and v'nrases were: "Look! t; 11 "Hey, you guys;" "Kevin (or calling another 
* — Regression ^analysis and analysis of variance were used with these data. 
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' child by -name):" and n See what I'm making." These devices certainly did noX, t 

guarantee the desired attention of playmates, and when attention was gained, 

It was fleeting. No. one monitored the bids and distributed the attention 

among participants, as an effective teacher might. Each child dispensed his/ 

her own attention to others, rarely in any equal fashion. The differences 

in attention-getting in the two settings "are cleat ♦ 

Information-giving by pupils was largely reactive i" classroom ^discourse, 

i.e., it usually occurred in response to a teacher's question. One of the 

consequences of this was £hat pupil responses were rarely given in what teachers' 

-* — * call "complete sentences." The information-giving in these playgroups was 

; rarely in rdsponst to questions, for few questions were asked. Rather, child^n^ 

volunteered information that they wanted to share with others. It is interesting 

to note that most of, these utterances were "complete sentences," (and were i gm r 

reported back as such by children who observed the videotape)* For exampid/ _ 

' I'm gonna make a bridge. 

I'm finished. 

I'm building a trap for Bugs Bunny. 
I'm going to make a colored snake. * 
This is the Lincoln log ride. 

This is how the log ride goes. w * 

It's my birthday tomorrow. 

"Jade" starts with a J. 

My mother's name isn't KAren. 

These pipe cleaners are* good for making bracelets. 

It looks like a tower. 

It's so .high I can't reach the top. 

In addition, much of the information shared was in the form of "participant 

informatives ," i.e., the speaker included him/herself in the statement. This 

was in contrast to discourse in these children's classrooms, where "non-participant 

informatives," (talking about objects, events, ot concepts without personal 

reference) predominated. Clearly, information-giving was also very different 

in the two settings. 

Directing/influencing was almost exclusively the teacher's prerogative in . 

classroom discourse, but in the play setting everyone got into the act. 
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Children typically get a good deal of practice in this language function while 
interacting with peers, and as Wilkinson & Dollaghan (1979) note they are adept 
not only at "softening" * the forms of their directives, the / can also be skillful 
at indiject refusals to follow peer directives • Opportunity for pupils to 
use this communicative skill is not often present in teacher-directed lessons. 

In sum, it would appear that while the types of language events that pre- 
dominated in these play settings were also frequent events in the classroom 
discourse the children experienced, the carrying out of the associated language 
functions was very different in the two settings. The communication skills 
which children might develop in the play setting were rarely exercised in the 
classroom lesson. 

This finding is not very surprising. However, many prior studies that 
have compared children's language in these two settings have focused on minority 

culture groups, suggesting that the differences found resulted from differences 

* ■» 

between minprity and dominant cultures, and contributed singularly \o the 
academic difficulties of minority gro»«p children (e.g., Fhilips, 1972; Boggs, 
1972; Dumont, 1972). These data' suggest that a more pervasive di^fe^ence 
exists, the ^fit ference between the subculture of childhood a^J the dominant 
culture of adulthood. Most importantly for educators, perhaps, is the fact 
that the communicative competencies which these children appeared to be practicing 
and developing in play groups were rarely built on or utilized in the class- 
room setting 

. The fact that there were important similarities in these children'^ patterns 
of l£ guage reception (or processing of sociolinguistic information) in class- 
room and play settings was the most interesting finding from our own point of 
view. These children had learned certain skills of screening out language 
events which predominated in frequency of occurrence but were apparently per- 
ceived as less important for purposes of effective functioning in the setting 
Xe.g., teacher questions in lessons, and attention-getting of playmates in 
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play settings). At the same time they had developed skill in attending to 

» 

language events which occurred less frequently, but were apparently perceived 
as quite important for effective functioning in the setting (e.g., pupil 
responses to questions in lessons, and directing/influencing attempts of play- 
mates in play settings). 

Peer status and sek were related to patterns of processing information 
in botji lesson and play settings. Participants of higher peer stTatlis reported 
back more total information (language and social context) in both 'settings 
(p<*.:Q2 in lessons ;/p< r . 01 in play groups). Girls appt^ared to be more alert 
than boys to "he source of language in both settings, reporting back more comments 
of other girls than of boys in lessons (p<.01) and citing more playmates as 
sources of language in play settings (p-O05). 

These findings suggest to us that while the language production skills 
which children practiced in play settings were not frequently used in \lass- 
room lessons, the language recep tion skills which they practiced were being 
used. Jf.icainly, children are called on to be receivers of language in classroom 
lessons more frequently than they are called on to be producers of language. 
The question is, were these reception skills, productive or effective in class- 
room lessors. The answer would seem te> be the negative, at least with regard 
to final reading achievement. 

Findings indicated that pupils successful in the peer group (high^ 
in peer status) tended to "screen out" teacher questions, but academically 
successful pupils (entering reading achievement) did not, (p^ .001) .' 
Higher "information load," which was characteristic of information * 
processing in both play and lesson settings for children who achieved social 
success in the peer group, did not contribute significantly to final reading 
achievement, when entering r ading was controlled for, Girls' alertness to 
language sources in both settings was apparently not an academically effective 
**rategy either, for girls were s: gnif icantly lower than boy£ in final reading 
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achievement, when entering reading was controlled for (p^.02). 

• - 

The* data \rom this study thus suggest that while children appeared to be 

applying language reception strategies which they practiced in play groups to 

the classroom lesson setting, these strategies were probably not information 

processing strategies which led to effective learning in the classroom setting. 

In fact, reception strategies which were effective in peer group settings 

*tiight even have been counterproductive in lessons. The possibility of detrimental 

effects of peer interaction on the language development of young children has 

been raised by other studies (Bates, 1975; Nelson, 1973). Clearly, this is 
si 

a^aatter which deserves further study. 

We have one final observation. 4 All of our findings seem to lend strength 
to Stubbs' (1976) statement that the peer groilp J.s "the most powerful linguistic 
influence on children/ 1 There has been much interest in recent years in com- 
paring home and school settings in order to identify "discontinuities 11 which 
may exist, and may contribute to children's difficulties in learning to read. 
In fact, several of the«eight sociolinguistic studies funded by NIE, of which 
this is one, were designed to -address that question. The findings presented 
here suggest that we should not limit our attention to, or even, perhaps, 
concentrate our attention on, adult-child interactions in the out«-of-school 
setting. Interactions among children in play groups can provide us with val- 
uable information about how communication skills learned in informal settings 

may affect communicative competence in the classroom. In particular , we need 

/ 

to learn much more about how language reception operates in these two settings, 
f ich research could make it possible for us eventually to help teachers to 
build classroom discussion processes on children's communicative competencies. 

CONCLUSION 

t 

In conclusion, we return to our original paradigm to examine the overall 
pattern of relationships among the variable* considered in this study. Figure 
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8 presents this paradigm. The single lines indicate relationships that were 
examined in this study. The double lines indicate relationships that were jjound 
to be significant'. The "laddered" lines indicate that discontinuities as 
well as similarities existed between pupil perceptions of discourse at home 
and play, and pupil perceptions of classroom discourse. While pupil perceptions 
of discourse at home and play did not relate directly to pupil success in 

\ 

school, they appeared wO relate indirectly, through these discontinuities. 
Family language factors (ethnic background) were only minimally related to 
any discourse variable, for ethnic differences on.y shoved up with regard to 
status differentials expressed in forms of address used to "get someone to 
do something" in home and school settings, and no tests of significance were 
run on these descriptive ratios. There were significant differences in pupils' 
patterns of attention to comments of other pupils (a "participation in classroom 
discourse" variable) which appeared to be tied to differences in entering reading 
achievement. 

Taken together, the findings presented here suggest that we would be well 
advised to search for indirect relationships between home-school discontinuities 
in the rules of discourse and pupil success in school. From the data presented 
here, the chain of relationships to be Investigated would appear to be: 



Classroom 

Language 

Processes 



Home-School 
Discontinuities 
in Rules of 
Discourse 



Pupil Perceptions 
of Functions of 



Pupil Status 
in the 
Classroom 



Pupil 



LJl Participation ) Reading 

Classroom Questioning J * - • 



in Classroom 
Discourse 



Final 
Readir 
Achievement 



The findings on play group interaction also suggest that further research 
could focus productively on indirect relationships between play-school discon- 
tinuities in children's participation in discourse, and children's* success 



lelationsbips Among Variables in the Study of Participant Perspectives 

of Classroom Discourse 



Family Language 
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Child's Perception" 
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in school. Here, the chain of relationships 'to be investigated would appear 
to be: 



Classroom 
Language . 
Processes 



Play-School 
Discontinuities 
in "Effective" 
Reception 
Strategies 



Pupil Perceptions of 
the Salience of 
Language Events 
and Language Sources 
in Classroom Discourse 



Final 
jjt Reading 
Achievement 



Pupil Status 
in Classroom 



It is important to note that the -relationships among variables that have 
been identified in this study are not general! zable, since they are based 

* 

only on data from 164 pupils and six -eachers in six classrooms in a single 
elementary school. However, the purpose of any in-depth, small sample, descrip- 
tive study is primarily to generate concepts and hypotheses for further investi- 
gation* We submit that this purpose has been achieved in this study, and that 
important questions for future research on teaching have been identified* 
We earnestly hope that they can and will be pursued. 
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» A POSfSfcRIPT: 
COMMENTS ON THE "TRI ANGULATION" METHOD 

The principle method of analysis used in this study derived from Stubbs' 
(1976) comments about the necessity of using interprt wations of participants 
in the social setting, as well as outside observers, in arriving at any accurate 
understanding of the social meaning of language. Adelman and Walker (1975) coined 
the term "triangulation" to refer to this integration of several perspectives. 
We have, i^erhaps, carried the method of "triangulation 11 to extremes in this 
study, but we have found it to be an extremely fruitful procedure. 

Figure 9 illustrates the various ways in which\triangul£tion of perceptions 
has been used in the analysis of data for this study. We began with the first 
"triangle," integrating alternative perceptions of classroom discourse to get 
a more complete picture of the social meaning of language in lessons. As each 
successive "triangj-" was added, our pictufe grew and developed. Gradually, 
we "circled in" on Lhe problem. 

i Clearly, there is much more research to be done before we can begin to 
believe that we have n«st of the pieces of the puzzle in place. The method 
of triangulation is a valuable tool, and can contribute a great deal in the 
continued search. It deserves particular attention, which is why we highlight 
it here. The method is described in more detail in the technical reports. 

\ 
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FIGURE 9 
Circling in with "Triangulation" 
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All of the findings summarized here are reported in considerably more detail 

in the five-part final report, and in a, supplementary paper on p*4pil attention 

patterns (Morine-Dershimer , Galluzzo & Tully, 1981). Copies of these reports 

are available from the Division for the Study of Teaching at Syracuse University 

for a nominal fee. The reports are listed below. ' ^ 

Tenenberg, M. , Morine-Dershimer, G. & Shuy, R What did anybody say? (Salient- 
features of classroom discourse). Part I of Final Report of Participant , 
Perspectives of Classroom Discourse Study. Hayward, California; California 
State University at Hayward, 1980. 95 pp. 

Morine-Dershimer, Gl , Tenenberg, M. & Shuy, R. Why Do You Ask? (Interpretations 
of the question cycle). Part II of Final Report of Participant Perspectives 
of Classroom Discourse Study. Hayward, California; California State 
University ar Hayward, 1980. 119 pp. 

Morine-Dershimer, G., Galluzzo, G. & Fagal, F. Rules of discourse, classroom 
status, pupil participation, and achievement in reading: A chaining of 
relationships. Part III of Final Report of Participant Perspectives of 
Classroom Discourse Study. Hayvard, California; California State University 
at Hayward, 19,80. 117 pp. 

Morine-Dershimer, G., Ramirez, A., Shuy, R. & Galluzzo, G. How do we know^ 

(Alternative descriptions of classroom discourse). Part IV of rinal Report 

of Participant Perspectives of Classroom Discourse Study, hayward, California: 

California State University at Hayward, 1980* 102 pp. 

Morine-Dershimer, G. , Lay-Dopyera, M. & Graham, P. L. Attending to the discourse 
of classmates in play settings. Part V of Final Report of Participant 
Perspectives of Classroom Discourse Study. Hayward* California: California 
State University at Hayward, 1981. 27 pp. 

Morine-Dershimer, G. , Galluzzo, G. & Tully, H. Who hears <*om: Class-^m 

status variables and pupil attention to the comments of other pupils. 

Paper presented at meeting of the American Educational Research Association, 
Los Angeles, 1981. 33 pp. 
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